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Cumulative Auditory Fatigue 


James F. Jerger 


Auditory fatigue refers, in general, 
to the ear’s loss in sensitivity following 
acoustic stimulation. Although inter- 
est in the measurement of fatigue has 
increased markedly in recent years, 
comparatively little attention has been 
given to a closely related problem, 
the possible cumulative effects on 
sensitivity produced by successive 
acoustic stimuli. 

Lightfoot and Jerger (7) were 
among the first to investigate this 
phenomenon in detail. Working in an 
area that has been called ‘short-dura- 
tion auditory fatigue,’ they explored 
the cumulative effect of a two-second 
burst of thermal noise on the threshold 
shift for 35 msec, 4000 cps tone pips 
over the course of 100 successive noise 
bursts. With burst SPLs of 90, 100, 
and 110 db, burst rates of three and 
six per minute and burst-pip intervals 
ranging from 90 to 1000 msec, a sys- 
tematic increase in the threshold shift 
was observed. It was also noted that 
the degree of increase, or cumulation, 
showed wide variation among differ- 
ent subjects. 

Harris (J) subsequently observed 
a similar phenomenon while measuring 
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the threshold shift at 1000 cps follow- 
ing one minute of stimulation by a 
750 cps tone at an SPL of 120 db. 
After the subject’s threshold had 
recovered to pre-exposure level fol- 
lowing stimulation, the one-minute 
fatiguing tone was immediately rein- 
troduced. Examination of the thres- 
hold recovery curve following this 
second exposure revealed a prolon- 
gation of recovery indicating that the 
effects produced by the first fatiguing 
tone had not fully dissipated at 
the onset of the second fatiguing 
tone although the threshold sensitivity 
had shown complete recovery. Harris 
(1) suggested the term ‘latent damage’ 
to explain the prolongation of the 
second recovery curve and advanced 
the following hypothesis: 

An initial stimulation... has _ the 
effect of temporarily damaging for a few 
hours the more susceptible cells, whose 
prolonged recovery process yields the 
sharply decelerated recovery curves 
commonly found in temporary threshold 
shift studies. But complete audiometric 
recovery can occur in a few minutes, 
before all effects are dissipated because, 
through multiple innervation, other cells 
can function to produce the most acute 
psychophysical threshold. However, 
upon a quickly-following second stimu- 
lation the next most sensitive cells, per- 
haps already bruised to some extent by 
the first stimulation, are rendered in- 
sensitive for a time, and in such quanti- 
ties that the threshold finally does shift, 
beyond that seen after a single stimula- 
tion. 

Harris then observed that if the sec- 
ond fatiguing stimulus were presented 
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before recovery from the first was 
complete, even more cumulation was 
observed. Finally, marked individual 
differences in the cumulative effect 
were noted. 


In summary, then, the limited ob- 
servations that have already been 
made indicate the existence of cumu- 
lative fatigue as a real phenomenon 
characterized by marked individual 
differences. The purpose of the pres- 
ent study was to explore this cumu- 
lative fatigue phenomenon in greater 
detail. 

Although the measurement of cu- 
mulative fatigue is an inherently time- 
consuming task, a considerable body 
of data was obtained by taking ad- 
vantage of the CAFT (chrono-audio- 
fatigue-test) procedure (4), a method 
which permits the relatively rapid 
measurement of recovery following 
intense stimulation. Within the frame- 
work of this testing procedure a study 
was designed to evaluate the following 
problems: 1. What is the relationship 
between cumulative fatigue and the 
intensity of the fatiguing stimulus? 
Specifically, does the degree of cu- 
mulation increase gradually as inten- 
sity is raised, or does it suddenly 
appear at some critical intensity level? 
2. To what extent are the cumulative 
effects observed at different fatiguing 
intensities correlated? 3. How is the 
intersubject variability in cumulative 
fatigue affected by the intensity level 
of the fatiguing stimulus, and how 
does it compare with the variability 
of recovery after the first fatiguing 
stimulus? 4. To what extent is the cu- 
mulative effect related to initial, or 
pre-fatigue, threshold sensitivity? In 
an effort to evaluate these questions, 
the cumulative effects induced by 
three successive one-minute fatiguing 
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Ficure 1. Simplified block diagram of 
CAFT (chrono-audio-fatigue-test) appara- 
tus used to measure recovery time. 


stimuli were measured as a function of 
the intensity level of the fatiguing 
stimulus. 


Procedure 


Figure 1 shows a simplified block 
diagram of the CAFT apparatus used 
to obtain the fatigue measures. A 
detailed explanation of its operation 
has been given in earlier reports (4, 5). 
Briefly, the test sequence is as fol- 
lows: When the subject puts on the 
headphone set he hears a train of 
4500 cps short tones in the test ear. 
Each short tone has a total duration 
of approximately 500 msec, and suc- 
cessive tones recur at the rate of one 
per second. A rise-decay time of 
approximately 20 msec assures essen- 
tially ‘clickless’ switching of the sig- 
nal. By means of a 2 db step attenuator 
with a total range of 60 db, the sub- 
ject adjusts the intensity of the 4500 
cps short-tone train to threshold. The 
tester then depresses a key which si- 
multaneously turns off the 4500 cps 
tones and turns on a continuous 3000 
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cps tone at a particular SPL in the test 
earphone. After 60 seconds the fati- 
guing tone automatically goes off and 
the 4500 cps short tones return to the 
test phone at a level 20db above the 
pre-fatigue threshold level. Simulta- 
neously, two timer clocks are auto- 
matically turned on. The subject now 
listens for the return of the short tones 
in the test ear. When he has heard 
exactly two tones in succession, he 
depresses a lever which simultaneously 
decreases the intensity of the short 
tones by 10 db and stops one of the 
two timer clocks. The elapsed time 
read from this clock measures recov- 
ery time to within 20 db of the pre- 
fatigue threshold. The subject con- 
tinues to listen until he again hears 
two tones in succession. He then de- 
presses a second lever which stops the 
second timer clock. The reading from 
this clock measures recovery time 
to within 10 db of the pre-fatigue 
threshold level. 


In the present experiment this entire 
sequence was repeated three times 
in succession. Immediately after the 
subject depressed the second lever, 
indicating that his threshold had re- 
turned to within 10 db of the pre- 
fatigue level, the 3000 cps fatiguing 
tone was reintroduced to the test ear, 
and the entire sequence repeated. This 
was followed by still a third sequence 
when the threshold had returned to 
within 10 db after the second fatiguing 
tone. Cumulative fatigue at either the 
20 db or the 10 db level was then 
defined as the difference between re- 
covery time measured after the first 
fatiguing tone and recovery time 
measured after the third fatiguing 
tone. All of the experimental meas- 
urements, cumulative or absolute, are 
thus expressed in seconds of recovery 
time. 


The 26 experimental subjects were 
all young adult university students 
with normal hearing in both ears. 
They ranged in age from 19 through 
29 years with a median age of 20 
years. Twenty-four of the 26 subjects 
were female. Each subject was seen 
in six separate one-hour experimental 
sessions. A typical session consisted of 
three successive ‘fatigue runs’; that is, 
recovery times were measured follow- 
ing each of three successive presenta- 
tions of the fatiguing tone. 


In succeeding sessions the identical 
procedure was followed, but the in- 
tensity level of the fatiguing tone was 
changed. A total of six fatiguing in- 
tensities was employed: 85, 90, 95, 
100, 105, and 110 db (SPL re .0002 
microbar developed in NBS No. 9-A 
coupler). The successive order in 
which these six levels were presented 
over the six experimental sessions was 
randomized separately for each sub- 
ject. In order to minimize the possi- 
bility that long-term cumulative ef- 
fects might carry over from one ses- 
sion to the next, a minimum of 24 
hours separated all successive sessions. 
As a further precaution it was speci- 
fied that no experimental condition 
be continued unless the subject’s in- 
itial or pre-fatigue threshold was 
within 6 db of the threshold setting 
given by him at the start of his first 
experimental session. As it happened, 
this problem never arose in practice. 
Apparently, the 24-hour rest periods 
between sessions were sufficient to 
insure the absence of long-term con- 
founding effects. 


Results 


As noted earlier, cumulative fatigue 
is herein defined as the difference be- 
tween threshold recovery time after 
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the first fatiguing tone and threshold 
recovery time after the third fati- 
guing tone. Two measures of this 
cumulative effect were available for 
analysis: (1) the difference in the 
time required for threshold to return 
to within 20 db of the pre-fatigue 
level; (2) the difference in the time 
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Ficure 2. Mean and median recovery times 
for all experimental conditions. 


required for threshold to return to 
within 10 db of the pre-fatigue level. 
In the following sections each of these 
measures is analyzed separately. 
Figure 2 summarizes all of the ex- 
perimental data. The left side of the 
graph shows both mean and median 
recovery times for recovery to within 
20 db of the pre-fatigue threshold as 
a function of the number of prior 
fatiguing tones. The parameter is the 
SPL of the fatiguing tone. The right 
side of the figure presents the analo- 


gous data for recovery to within 10 
db of the pre-fatigue threshold. The 
mean recovery time after the third 
fatiguing tone at an SPL of 110 db is 
not represented because some subjects 
failed to return to the 10 db level 
within five minutes after termination 
of the third fatiguing tone, at which 
point the test procedure was arbitrar- 
ily terminated. It should be further 
noted that recovery time is repre- 
sented on a logarithmic scale, a factor 
which tends to minimize the apparent 
degree of the cumulative effect but 
which was necessary in order to in- 
clude all of the data within a single 
figure. 

Inspection of Figure 2 suggests two 
generalizations: (1) A cumulative 
effect on recovery time over three 
successive fatiguing tones is clearly 
manifest at an SPL of only 95 db and 
grows more pronounced as the SPL 
is increased. (2) The advent of this 
cumulative effect is accompanied by 
a gap between mean and median re- 
covery times, indicating that the dis- 
tribution of recovery times becomes 
skewed in a positive direction. Again, 
the fact that recovery times are 
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Figure 3. Median recovery time after first 
fatiguing tone as a function of fatiguing 
intensity. 
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plotted logarithmically tends to mini- 
mize the apparent degree of asym- 
metry. Because of this marked skew, 
the median and semi-interquartile 
range have been used to describe cen- 
tral tendency and variability, respec- 
tively, throughout the remainder of 
this report. 

In order to seek explicit answers 
to the four experimental questions 
posed above, the data of Figure 2 
have been recast in various ways in the 
following sections. 


EFFECT 


240 
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SPL OF FATIGUING TONE 
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MEDIAN DIFFERENCE BETWEEN RECOVERY TIMES 
AFTER FIRST AND THIRD FATIGUING STIMULI 


Ficure 4. Median cumulative recovery time 
as a function of fatiguing intensity. 


Relation to Fatiguing Intensity. 
Figures 3 and 4 illustrate the effects 
of fatiguing intensity on both absolute 
recovery time (recovery after first 
fatiguing tone) and the cumulative 
effect. In the case of absolute recovery 
time (See Figure 3) the functions for 
both R-10 and R-20 are relatively 
smooth and increase gradually with 
slight positive acceleration above an 
SPL of 100 db. The two correspond- 





ing functions for the cumulative effect 
(See Figure 4), however, exhibit 
sharp breaks. For R-10 the cumulative 
effect increases only slightly up to 
an SPL of 100 db and then acceler- 
ates rapidly. A similar change occurs 
at an SPL of 105 db in the R-20 
function. 

These abrupt breaks in the intensity 
functions are of theoretic interest in 
terms of the ‘critical intensity’ con- 
cept of auditory fatigue previously 
advanced by Hood (3) and more 
recently by both Riiedi (8) and the 
writer (6). 

Hood (3) noted a break in the 
function relating temporary threshold 
shift to fatiguing intensity. Threshold 
shift increased only slightly as the 
fatiguing intensity was increased up 
to a sensation level of about 95 db. 
Above this ‘critical level, however, 
threshold shift increased markedly 
with further increase in fatiguing 
intensity. 

Riiedi (8) has also observed this crit- 
ical level phenomenon. He defines the 
critical intensity, however, not as the 
break in the function relating fati- 
guing intensity to threshold shift, but 
as the fatiguing intensity just below 
which the threshold recovery curve 
is characterized by a marked narrow- 
ing of the range between the just- 
heard point and the just-not-heard 
point (the so-called difference limen 
at threshold). 

The writer (6) observed a similar 
critical intensity phenomenon in con- 
nection with the behavior of the two- 
minute ‘bounce’ in the threshold re- 
covery function following fatiguing 
stimulation. As long as the intensity 
of the fatiguing stimulus remained 
below an SPL of 100 db, the bounce 
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TaBLE 1. Rank-order correlation coefficients 
estimating relationships among cumulative 
effects measured after different SPLs of fatiguing 
tone for recovery times to within 20 db (R-20) 
and 10 db (R-10) of the pre-fatigue threshold 
(N = 26). 











SPL SPL 
90 95 100 =: 105 110 
R-20 j 
85 19 -.18 .36 .28 -.25 
90 a0". 264? S00 06 
95 .40* -.03 .39* 
100 .49* 12 
105 26 
R-10 
.22 =. 24 12 -.06 -.56* 
90 63"  .45* i41* —=(02 
95 138" <30" .23 
100 .68* 22 
105 36 








*Exceeds value required for significance at 
the 5% level. 


declined and ultimately disappeared 
from the recovery curve. 

The present report shows this same 
critical intensity phenomenon in still 
another form, as a sharp break in the 
function relating degree of cumula- 
tive threshold recovery time to the 
SPL of the fatiguing tone. 

Correlations between Cumulative 
Effects at Various Intensities. In order 
to determine the extent to which the 
cumulative effects at various fatiguing 
intensities were intercorrelated, rank- 
order correlation coefficients were 
computed for each possible pair of 
fatiguing intensities for both R-10 
and R-20. Table 1 summarizes the 
results of these analyses in the form 
of correlation matrices. 

The outstanding generalization to be 
drawn from these matrices is that 
the intercorrelations are, on the whole, 
rather weak. An individual coeffi- 
cient is significant at the 5% level, 
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which was chosen as a reasonable 
rejection criterion in this situation, 
only if it equals or exceeds .39. Inspec- 
tion of Table 1 shows that coefficients 
were seldom of this magnitude and 
then only for relatively similar fatigu- 
ing intensities. At R-20, for example, 
only two of the five significant cor- 
relation coefficients occur for inten- 
sity differences greater than 5 db. The 
cumulative effect at 90 db correlates 
significantly with the cumulative 
effect of 100 db, and the correlation 
of .39 between 95 and: 110 db just 
meets the rejection criterion. For all 
other intensity differences of 10 or 
more db, the coefficient fails to reach 
the significant level. Of further in- 
terest is the fact that the remaining 
three significant correlations, for in- 
tensity differences of 5 db, are all con- 
fined to the 90-105 region. Except for 
the coefficient of .39 noted above, 
the cumulative effects at neither 85 
db nor 110 db show significant cor- 
relations with the cumulative effects 
at any other intensities. 

A similar situation exists at R-10. 
Again, the significant coefficients are 
almost entirely confined to intensity 
differences of 5 to 10 db and cluster 
in the 90 to 105 region. Interestingly 
enough, the correlation between 85 
and 110 db is significant here, but it 
is negative indicating that a large 
cumulative effect at 85 db is associ- 
ated with a small cumulative effect 
at 110 db, and vice versa. 

While it is hazardous to generalize 
extensively from these correlations, 
the conclusion does seem warranted 
that the cumulative effects evoked by 
one level of fatiguing intensity may 
bear no useful predictive relation 
whatever to the cumulative effects 
evoked by another level. More spe- 
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TaBLE 2. Rank-order correlation coefficients 
estimating relationships among absolute recovery 
times measured after different SPLs of fatiguing 
tone for recovery times to within 20 db (R-20) 
a ~~. (R-10) of the pre-fatigue threshold 











SPL SPL 
90 95 100 = 105 110 
R-20 
85 15 .48* .47* .24 14 
90 .28 .22 8 -.18 
95 Stor. ae 33 
100 24 10 
105 45* 
R-10 
85 .07 .39* 21 .08 15 
90 .38 32 .02 04 
95 oe” ~ <20 37 
100 .22 .02 
105 .49* 








*Exceeds value required for significance at 
the 5% level. 


cifically, the cumulative effect mea- 
sured after a fatiguing intensity of 
110 db appears to be quite unrelated 
to the cumulative effect measured after 
a fatiguing stimulus only 5 db less 
intense. 

In view of the relatively weak in- 
tercorrelations among the cumulative 
effects measured after various fati- 
guing intensities, it is of some interest 


Taste 3. Rank-order correlation coefficients 
estimating relationships between absolute and 
cumulative effects measured after different SPLs 
of fatiguing tone for recovery times to within 
20 db (R-20) and 10 db (R-10) of the pre-fatigue 
threshold (N=26). 











SPL 
8 90 95 100 105 110 
R20 =-48". 116 .50* .f0*. 87 .63* 
R-10 -.27 a Ys: eae ai aM 








*Exceeds value required for significance at 
the 5% level. 
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to examine the intercorrelations among 
absolute recovery times after different 
fatiguing intensities. Table 2 summa- 
rizes the correlation coefficients for 
both R-20 and R-10 after the first 
fatiguing tone. Here the over-all pic- 
ture is even less encouraging. At R-20 
only four of the 15 intercorrelations 
are significant and these four suggest 
no particular pattern. 


In summary, then, both absolute 
and cumulative recovery times showed 
somewhat weak intercorrelations for 
different fatiguing intensities. These 
findings imply that the establishment 
of a relationship between ‘short-term 
fatigue’ and susceptibility to long- 
term damage from noise exposure 
may be critically dependent on the 
exact intensity level of the fatiguing 
stimulus used to measure the threshold 
shift. 


A question of further interest is 
the extent to which the degree of 
cumulative effect might be predicted 
from the absolute recovery time. To 
this end rank-order correlation coeffi- 
cients were computed between recov- 
ery time after the first fatiguing tone 
and the cumulative effect. Table 3 
summarizes those correlation coeffi- 
cients for both R-20 and R-10 at each 
fatiguing intensity. Examination of 
these coefficients reveals a significant 
positive relationship at intensities of 
95 db and above. At 90 db, however, 
the coefficients, while still positive, 
fail to reach the rejection criterion 
of the 5% confidence level. Interest- 
ingly enough, at 85 db both coeffi- 
cients are negative. At R-10 the co- 
efficient is not significant, but at R-20 
the negative value of .48 exceeds the 
5% confidence level. 


The significant positive coefficients 
at 95, 100, 105 and 110 db indicate 
that subjects showing the largest ab- 
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Figure 5. Variability of recovery time after 
first fatiguing tone as a function of fa- 
tiguing intensity. 
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Ficure 6. Variability of recovery time after 
second fatiguing tone as a function of fa- 
tiguing intensity. 
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Ficure 7. Variability of recovery time after 
third fatiguing tone as a function of fa- 
tiguing inrensity. 
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Ficure 8. Variability of cumulative recovery 
time as a function of fatiguing intensity. 
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solute recovery time after a single 
fatiguing tone will also tend to show 
the greatest degree of cumulative 
effect. The relatively low magnitude 
of these coefficients, however, limits 
the extent to which one might safetly 


consider the two measures interchange- 
able. 


Intersubject Variability. In order to 
evaluate the effect of fatiguing inten- 
sity on the intersubject variability of 
both absolute and cumulative recovery 
time, semi-interquartile ranges were 
computed for both R-20 and R-10 
under all experimental conditions. In 
Figure 5 these indices of variability are 
plotted against fatiguing intensity for 
absolute recovery time after the first 
fatiguing tone. Figures 6 and 7 show 
analogous curves for recovery time 
after the second and third fatiguing 
tones, while Figure 8 illustrates the 
effect of fatiguing intensity on the 
variability of the cumulative effect. 

Three generalizations are suggested 
by examination of Figures 5 through 
8: (1) The R-10 measure is consis- 
tently more variable than the R-20 
measure and the degree of the dis- 
parity increases markedly with fa- 
tiguing intensity. (2) The intersubject 
variability of both measures increases 
to an extremely marked degree as the 
fatiguing intensity is increased from 
85 db to 110 db. Again, the fact that 
the semi-interquartile range is plotted 
on a logarithmic scale tends to obscure 
the relatively large increase that occurs 
as the fatiguing intensity is raised. 
(3) The variability of the cumulative 
effect is greater than the variability 
of the absolute recovery time after a 


' single fatiguing stimulus. At the 110 


db fatiguing intensity, for example, 
the semi-interquartile range for R-10 
is 79 seconds, while for the cumulative 
effect it increases to over 700 seconds. 


Relation between Cumulative 
Effect and Threshold Sensitivity. 
Whether the fatiguing effect produced 
by an intense auditory stimulus is 
more nearly determined by its sensa- 
tion level or by its intensity level 
has been a matter of some controversy 
in recent years. Harris (2), in study- 
ing the recovery function after a 
single fatiguing stimulus, observed 
that, for a fatiguing stimulus of given 
intensity, the temporary threshold 
shift was greater for subjects with 
relatively low threshold sound pres- 
sure levels and less for subjects with 
less keen sensitivity. This led him to 
conclude that the magnitude of the 
fatigue effect was related to the sen- 
sation level rather than to the intensity 
level of the fatiguing stimulus. 

In view of this finding the data 
were evaluated to determine whether 
a similar situation could be demon- 
strated with respect to the cumulative 
effects obtained in the present study. 
Rank-order correlation coefficients 
were computed between the magni- 
tude of the cumulative effect and the 
initial or pre-fatigue threshold SPL. 
The ranking was done in such a way 
that a negative coefficient would indi- 


Taste 4. Rank-order correlation coefficients 
estimating relationships between cumulative ef- 
fect and pre-fatigue threshold SPL* for recovery 
times to within 20 db (R-20) and 10 db (R-10) 
of the pre-fatigue threshold (N=26). 








SPL 
85 90 95 100 105 110 





R-20 .0Ol -.09 .41f .43f .19 17 
R-10 — .23 .20 .48f .06 -.06 .00 











*Positive correlation indicates that cumulative 
effect increases as threshold SPL increases. 

+Exceeds value required for significance at 
the 5% level. 
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cate an association between acute 
threshold sensitivity (low threshold 
SPL) and a large cumulative effect. 
Hence, a significant negative correla- 
tion would indicate that sensation 
level rather than intensity level was 
the primary determinant of the degree 
or magnitude of the cumulative effect, 
while lack of significant correlation 
would imply that minor differences in 
the sensation level of the fatiguing 
stimulus from one subject to another 
did not influence the cumulative effect. 

Table 4 lists these correlation coef- 
ficients for both R-10 and R-20 at 
each fatiguing intensity. All coeffi- 
cients are relatively low. Only three 
exceed the 5% confidence level, and 
they are positive rather than negative. 
These results imply that minor differ- 
ences in the sensation level of the 
fatiguing stimulus exerted no signifi- 
cant effect on the degree of cumula- 
tive fatigue. Indeed, where correla- 
tions were significant, at fatiguing 
intensities of 95 to 100 db, their posi- 
tive sign suggests that greater cumu- 
lative effects may tend to be associ- 
ated with poor threshold sensitivity. 
In any event, Harris’s (2) finding on 
the relative importance of sensation 
level versus intensity level is not paral- 
leled in the present data. 


Summary 


The cumulative effects of repeated 
3000 cps fatigue-producing stimuli on 
threshold recovery time at 4500 cps 
were explored at six intensity levels 
of the fatiguing stimulus (80, 85, 90, 
95, 100, 105 and 110 db re .0002 
microbar) in 26 normal ears. 

Results demonstrated a cumulative 
effect on recovery time at SPLs of 
95 db and higher. Functions relating 
cumulative effect to fatiguing inten- 


sity exhibited sharp breaks in the 
100 to 105 db region, suggesting, in 
still another form, the critical intensity 
phenomenon so often demonstrated in 
other fatigue measures. 


Intercorrelations between both ab- 
solute and cumulative effects at dif- 
ferent fatiguing intensities were, on 
the whole, rather weak. Significant 
correlations were almost entirely con- 
fined to intensity differences of 5 to 
10 db, and the 90 to 105 db region. 
Apparently the cumulative effects 
evoked by one level of fatiguing in- 
tensity may bear no systematic rela- 
tion to the cumulative effects present 
at another level. 
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Estimation Of Formant Band Widths From 
Measurements Of Transient Response 


Of The Vocal Tract 


Arthur S. House 
Kenneth N. Stevens 


A study of the transient response of 
the vocal tract was undertaken to pro- 
vide information about the band 
widths of vowel formants and vocal 
tract damping. The study was moti- 
vated by the belief that detailed 
knowledge of the resonance band 
widths of the vocal tract should pro- 
vide a clearer picture of the theory 
of vowel production and of the 
sources of energy loss in the vocal 
tract, and would, therefore, lead to a 
more thorough understanding of the 
requirements that must be specified 
for the successful electronic synthesis 
of high-quality speech. The need for 
such an investigation was strength- 
ened, furthermore, by the presence 
of disparate data (1, 2, 5, 9, 10) in the 
literature pertaining to the subject. 
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Procedure 


The method of measurement was 
to observe the rate of decay of the 
output of a human vocal tract when it 
was excited by a transient acoustic 
signal. At the top of Figure 1 is shown 
the transient that would be obtained 
when a system having a single reso- 
nance, that is, an electric circuit or an 
acoustic system having a single reso- 
mance, is excited by an impulsive 
source. The output of such a system 
has the form given by the equation. At 
the bottom of the figure is shown the 
spectrum of the output of such a 
system when it is excited by a broad- 
band acoustic source. The spectrum 
has a peak at the frequency of reson- 
ance f,, and the band width Af is 
related to the decay constant o as 
shown in the figure. If the system 
in question is similar to the human 
vocal tract and has several resonances, 
these resonances generally can be sep- 
arated by means of broad-band filters; 
decay curves of the type shown at the 
top of the figure are representative 
of only one resonance. In essence, 
Figure 1 delineates the relation be- 
tween the rate of decay of the sound 
radiated by a system like the vocal 
tract and the band width of the reson- 
ance of the system. 

In the present experiment the vocal 
cavities were excited by an impulsive 
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fo 
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Ficure 1. The impulse response (upper 
curve) and frequency response (lower 
curve) for a simple resonant system. The 
equation for the time function is shown 
together with the formula relating band 
width Af and decay constant o. 


acoustic source (click) generated by 
a spark gap situated at one end of a 
thin probe. The location of the spark 
gap is shown roughly in Figure 2; the 
particular location selected for the 
source does not influence the decay 
constants for the various resonances. 

The experimental procedure called 
for phonating a given vowel sound 


SPARK 
GAP 


& 


MICROPHONE 


Figure 2. Location of spark gap and micro- 
phone. 


ROTARY 
PLAYBACK 
DEVICE 


OSCILLOSCOPE 


AMPLIFIER [+ FILTER S) 


























TRIGGER 


Ficure 3. Arrangement of equipment used 
to analyze recorded transients. 


to establish an articulatory configura- 
tion (as well as to identify the re- 
corded data), inserting the probe 
while the articulators were relatively 
immobile, forming the spark, and re- 
cording the resulting acoustic end- 
product on magnetic tape. Transients 
were recorded for eight vowel con- 
figurations, that is, articulatory con- 
figurations appropriate to the produc- 
tion of the American English vowels 
Til, FFs Faery FG F7, TOF, 7 eT 
/x/. For each vowel configuration 
the vocal system was excited with the 
glottis both open and closed. Three 
adult male subjects provided two 
samples of each vowel for each of the 
two glottal conditions. The transient 
data (and the identifying vocalizations) 
were recorded on a high-quality mag- 
netic tape system. The microphone 
and subjects were situated in a sound- 
treated room and the recording sys- 
tem was in an adjacent control room. 


The recorded transients were proc- 
essed in a manner epitomized in Fig- 
ure 3. The recorded samples were 
played back on a rotating-head device, 
and the output of this system was 
amplified and passed through a rela- 
tively broad band filter that was tuned 
to each resonance in turn. The tran- 
sient response of the filter was short 
compared with the transient responsa 
of the vocal cavities and did not 
influence the measurement of the 
decay constants. The output of the 
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Ficure 4. Typical photograph of a transient 
processed in the manner shown in Figure 3. 


broad-band filter was diplayed on an 
oscilloscope with a calibrated sweep 
and a photograph of the display was 
taken. A typical photograph is shown 
in Figure 4. 

The analysis of the photographic 
data was carried out by fitting a 
curve of the form e—** to the decay 
portion of. each signal. To facilitate 
the analysis a number of curves of the 
form e—** with values of 1/k ranging 
between 1.25 cm and 3.50 cm in 0.25 
cm steps were constructed and used 
to form a calibrated overlay that was 
superimposed upon the various pho- 
tographs. The half-power band width 
of the resonance is equal to k/rT 
cycles per second, where T is the 
sweep time of the oscilloscope trace 


in seconds per cm and k is in cm~}, 
Since the value of the parameter k 
and the sweep time of the oscilloscope 
were known, the half-power band 
width of the resonance excited by a 
given transient was deducible from 
this formula, and was expressed to the 
nearest five cycles per second. 


Results 


While the resonance band widths 
were the particular interest of the 
study, it can be noted that the center 
frequencies of the resonances of the 
vocal tract appeared at expected fre- 
quencies, except for the close vowel 
configurations where the low reson- 
ances were raised in frequency (pre- 
sumably because their articulation 
was not close enough). Approximately 
10% of the collected data were not 
measurable and do not figure in the 
discussions below. 


The results of the band-width 
measurements demonstrate good agree- 
ment among the three subjects. The 
data in Table 1, for example, show that 
each subject provided smaller reson- 
ance band widthis in the closed-glottis 
condition, and increasingly larger 
band widths for higher-frequency 
resonances. The mean values in the 
table demonstrate that the resonance 
band widths for the eight vowel artic- 
ulations differed for the two condi- 
tions of glottal closure. This finding 


TaBLE 1. Mean half-power band widths (B1, B2, B3) in cycles per second for the first three reso- 
nances of vocal tract configurations. Three male subjects (S1, S2, S3) used eight vowel configura- 


tions with two glottal conditions. 











Band Open Gloitis Closed Glottis 

Width S1 S2 S3 Mean S1 S2 S3 Mean 
Bl 79 75 67 73 56 50 56 54 
B2 88 82 75 81 67 62 61 65 
B3 97 98 83 94 76 66 64 70 
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Taste 2. Mean band widths (B1, B2, B3) in cycles per second for the first three resonances of 
vowel configurations. Data were averaged for three male subjects for closed-glottis condition. 








/e/ /v/ /s/ /3/ 





Band 

Width /1/ /e/ /x/ /a/ 
Bl 66 67 73 53 
B2 75 96 92 60 
B3 76 88 103 66 


41 39 40 55 
40 39 47 70 
46 47 64 69 








is predicted on physical grounds since 
additional energy loss results when 
the open glottis provides coupling to 
the trachea. The open-glottis condi- 
tion thus yields broader resonance 
band widths than the closed-glottis 
condition. 

It would not be appropriate to av- 
erage the data obtained from the open- 
glottis and closed-glottis conditions 
to serve as approximations to the form- 
ant band widths of natural vowels. 
First, it is known that the duration of 
the open and closed phases of glottal 
vibration during phonation are not, 
in general, equal. In addition, the 
open-glottis condition of this experi- 
ment probably represents a larger 
glottal opening than would occur dur- 
ing phonation of a vowel. Further- 
more, the air-flow effects at the glottis 
during phonation provide marked 
changes in energy loss at the glottis 
(11). Finally, the two extreme condi- 


Taste 3. Comparison of mean band width 
data from different investigations. Tabular en- 
tries are in cycles per second. Columns are as 
follows: A, data from present study obtained 
with closed glottis; B, data from van den Berg 
10);:C, data from Lewis (5); D, data from 
Bogert (i); E, data from Tarnéczy (9). 








Band Investigations 
Width A B C D E 





Bl 54 55 39 130 =.:1110 
B2 65 66 51 150 =: 1190 
B3 70 89 ° 80 185 260 








tions of this experiment theoretically 
should provide slightly different res- 
onance frequencies. If such a change 
occurs during the glottal cycle in 
vowel production, then the so-called 
average formant band widths that an 
experimenter could measure would 
differ from the values provided by 
both of the conditions in Table 1. 
As a matter of fact, the resonance 
frequencies for the open-glottis con- 
dition in this experiment tended to be 
higher than the closed-glottis values, 
but the data do not permit accurate 
specification of the differences. 


The variation of resonance band 
width from vowel to vowel was fairly 
consistent from subject to subject. 
The data, summarized in Table 2, 
show a trend for the configurations 
for the vowels /e/ and /z/ to pro- 
duce broader band widths than the 
other vowels, and for the back-vowel 
articulations /2/ and /u/ to produce 
the narrowest band widths. Since the 
number of samples of each vowel was 
small, no firm conclusions can be 
drawn from these findings. 


Table 3 displays band-width values 
from this study and those reported 
by four previous investigators. The 
present data obtained in the closed- 
glottis condition agree most closely 
with the values reported by van den 
Berg (10), who made frequency and 
band-width measurements of the out- 
put from the vocal tract of a hemi- 
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laryngectomized subject when a loud- 
speaker source was placed on the 
laryngeal fistula. The resonances of 
the output were observed by sweeping 
the frequency of a sine-wave oscillator 
used as a source of excitation. The 
mean values tabulated in the second 
column were derived from his re- 
ported data by selecting arbitrarily 
three appropriate resonances for each 
of 11 vowels. 

In 1936, Lewis (5) reported band- 
width values for five vowels produced 
by trained vocalists. He applied 
Fourier methods and utilized the 
sweeping characteristics of the vibrato 
to obtain his spectrum envelopes. 
Finally curves of simple-tuned filter 
responses were fitted to his data by 
inspection. The band widths from 
this study were slightly smaller than 
the present estimates and are shown in 
the third column of Table 3. It is 
believed, however, that Lewis’ tech- 
nique of fitting simple symmetrical 
resonance curves to the harmonic 
spectrum tends to yield band-width 
values that are too low. On theoretical 
grounds (3) it can be argued that the 
resonance curves actually -should be 
tilted in such a way as to emphasize 
the low frequencies. Close examination 
of Lewis’ published figures suggest 
that somewhat higher band widths 
would be obtained if such asymmet- 
rical curves were fitted to his data. 

The Bogert (7) values shown in 
the fourth column of Table 3 were 
derived from the speech samples of 
33 talkers used as subjects in the 
Peterson and Barney (7) study. Sam- 
ples involving 10 vowels were selected 
in a quasi-random fashion, and en- 
velope curves were fitted to the 
amplitude-frequency displays, that is, 
sections, produced by standard meth- 


ods of sound spectrography. The 
mean band widths resulting from these 
measurements are two to three times 
as broad as those of the present in- 
vestigation and those reported by 
van den Berg and Lewis. One would 
expect, however, that the technique 
used by Bogert would yield band- 
width values that are higher than the 
true resonance band widths, since no 
effort was made to control the changes 
in formant frequency and in vocal 
frequency during the measurements. 


The band-width values in the ex- 
treme right-hand column of Table 3 
were reported by Tarndczy (9). They 
are based on oscillographic data 
the collection of which involved hav- 
ing subjects vary vocal frequency in 
order to sweep a signal sufficiently to 
describe the resonance curves of the 
vocal cavities. As a control for this 
experiment, Tarnéczy collected some 
data in a manner similar to the pro- 
cedures used in the present study. 
The band widths produced by spark 
excitation of the cavities, however, 
are highly similar to those attributed 
to Tarnoczy in Table 3. In these ex- 
periments, Tarnéczy apparently was 
seeking only orders of magnitude for 
the band widths, since many of his 
data are given to one significant figure 
only. Detailed comparison of his data 
with the results of later investigators 
is thus not warranted. 


Discussion 


The data on formant band widths 
obtained in the present study are con- 
sistent with direct computations of 
damping in the vocal tract. There 
are several sources of energy loss in 
the vocal tract: (a) sound energy ra- 
diation from the mouth opening; (b) 
absorption of sound by the walls of 
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the vocal tract; (c) loss of sound en- 
ergy at the glottal opening; (d) ab- 
sorption of sound in the nasal cavity, 
which has much higher losses than 
the vocal tract; and (e) loss due to 
viscosity at the walls, particularly 
when there are narrow constrictions 
in the tract. For the relatively open 
vowel configurations studied here, 
with closed glottis and presumably 
closed velum, the principal losses can 
be attributed to the first two sources 
listed, that is, to radiation from the 
mouth, and absorption by the walls of 
the vocal tract. 


In the approximate calculation of 
these losses the vocal tract was as- 
sumed to be a uniform circular tube 
17 cm long and 5 cm? in cross-sectional 
area. The closest approximation to this 
configuration for the vowels listed in 
Tabie 2 is given by /x/ (8). The radi- 
ation impedance is assumed to be that 
of a piston in a sphere of 9 cm radius 
(2, 6), a valid assumption in the fre- 
quency range of interest. The specific 
acoustic impedance of the walls of the 
tract can be estimated from the data 
of Franke (4) on the impedance of the 
body surface at various points. It is 
assumed here that the walls of the tract 


Taste 4. Summary of calculation of band 
widths (Bl, B2, B3) in cycles per second for a 
uniform vocal-tract configuration similar to /#/. 
Computed frequencies of first three formants 
for uniform tube are 500, 1500 and 2500 eps. 
Columns as follows: A, computed band widths 
attributable to radiation losses; B, computed 
band widths attributable to absorption losses; 
C, computed band widths for radiation and 
a losses; D, measured band widths for 
e/. 











Band 

Width A B C D 
Bl 2 70 70 73 
B2 30 40 70 92 
B3 80 20 100 103 








behave like a resistance of about 4000 
rayls (dyne-sec/cm*) in series with 
a mass of about 0.4 gm/cm?. 

The band-width calculations follow 
conventional transmission-line theory, 
as given by Morse (6), for example, 
and the details will not be given here. 
The calculations are approximate and 
are intended only to indicate the rel- 
ative importance of some of the 
effects that contribute to vocal-tract 
losses. More detailed calculations 
of losses for a number of vocal-tract 
configurations recently have been 
given by Fant (2). 

The results of the computations are 
summarized in Table 4. The agree- 
ment between measured and com- 
puted band widths is reasonably good, 
in view of the approximate nature of 
the calculations. It is observed that 
the contribution to Af due to radia- 
tion losses is negligible at low fre- 
quencies, but increases sharply (pro- 
portional to f?) as the frequency f 
increases. The contribution from wall 
losses is greatest at low frequencies and 
decreases with increasing frequency. 
For the first two formants, at least, 
the tendency is for the two effects to 
counterbalance, yielding a band width 
that is almost constant. 


When the vocal folds are vibrating, 
there will be some losses at the glottal 
opening, and these will increase the 
effective band widths. Calculations of 
the glottal losses are difficult to make 
in view of the uncertainties concern- 
ing such variables as the exact dimen- 
sions and flow velocities. To a first 
approximation, however, the glottis 
can be represented by a series induc- 
tance and resistance, the average a.c. 
resistance and inductance being of the 
order of 200 acoustic ohms and 0.01 
gm/cm* respectively (11). Compu- 
tations show that the additional band 
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width contributed by this glottal im- 
pedance would be approximately 20 
cps at low frequencies, and would be 
smaller than this at high frequencies, 
at least for the assumed idealized vocal- 
tract configuration. This result de- 
pends to some extent on vowel inten- 
sity and on vocal frequency. 

For configurations other than the 
simple uniform tube, the computed 
band widths would be different, and 
would probably tend to have slightly 
smaller values (See Table 2). Calcu- 
lations of expected band widths for 
non-uniform configurations are rather 
long and detailed and have not been 
carried out. 

In summary it would appear that 
the mean band widths of the lowest 
three vocal resonances, including the 
effects of glottal losses, are of the 
order of 20 cps greater than the band 
widths given in Table 2. The ranges 
of band widths are, therefore, 60 to 
90 cps for the first formant, 60 to 
110 cps for the second formant, and 
70 to 120 cps for the third formant. 
Thus, in the design of a speech syn- 
thesizer, the most natural-sounding 
vowel outputs should be obtained if 
these formant band widths are used. 
A listening test to verify this conclu- 
sion is in progress. 


Summary 


As a means of determining the half- 
power band widths of the formants of 
vowel sounds, the impulse response 
of the human vocal tract was mea- 
sured. The vocal cavities were excited 
by an impulsive acoustic source gen- 
erated by a spark gap situated at one 
end of a thin probe. The probe was 
inserted into the mouth while the 
articulators assumed various vowel 
configurations, and the responses were 
recorded on magnetic tape. The decay 


rates for the various resonances were 
measured and the resonance band 
widths were deduced. The band-width 
data were compared to the experi- 
mental literature and to calculated 
estimates of formant band width. The 
sources of damping in the vocal tract 
were discussed briefly. 
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GSR Magnitudes For Different Intensities Of 
Shock, Conditioned Tone And Extinction Tone 


E. Harris Nober 


The galvanic skin resistance reflex 
(GSR) is recorded as a decrease in 
resistance to electrical conductivity at 
the surface of the body; it is generally 
considered to be caused by sweat 
gland activity mediated through the 
sympathetic network of the auto- 
nomic nervous system. There are two 
major techniques for obtaining the re- 
flex: (1) the Féré technique, a change 
in skin resistance to an external source 
of current, and (2) the Tarchanoff 
technique, a measure of the electro- 
motive force between two points on 
the skin. The former technique was 
employed in the present study. 

Early rag by audiologists to 
employ the GSR as the subject’s in- 
voluntary response to an auditory 
stimulus failed, largely because the ex- 
perimenters (3, 15, 16) used the tone 
as an unconditioned stimulus, and the 
unconditioned GSR extinguished after 
a few stimulations because of adapta- 
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tion. More recent investigators (J, 
7, 8, 9) have used the tone as a con- 
ditioned stimulus and the GSR as the 
conditioned response and have been 
consequently more successful. How- 
ever, during the conditioning process 
an extra variable was added, the un- 
conditioned stimulus, usually shock. 
The present study is concerned with 
the magnitude of the responses during 
the conditioning and extinction pro- 
cesses in relation to the intensities of 
the variables. In conditioning experi- 
ments this relationship has a crucial 
effect on habit strength, which, in 
turn, has important implications for 
both learning theory and clinical ap- 
plication. 

The relationship between the inten- 
sity of the stimulus and the magnitude 
of the response has been studied pri- 
marily by experimental psychologists. 
Hovland and Riesen (12) reported a 
linear relationship between the inten- 
sity of the unconditioned stimulus and 
the magnitude of the unconditioned 
response. Hull (13) in his theory of 
learning posits a monotonic relation- 
ship between the intensity of the con- 
ditioned stimulus and the magnitude 
of the conditioned response; this re- 
lationship was subsequently labeled 
stimulus intensity dynamism. Habit 
strength was considered to depend 
upon the strength of the stimulus 
trace, which was a function of the in- 
tensity of the stimulus. In less tech- 
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nical terms, stimulus intensity dyna- 
mism simply implies that there is a 
direct relationship between the inten- 
sity of the stimulus and the magnitude 
of the response, that is, as stimulus 
intensity increases response strength 
increases, and conversely. Hull (13) 
cited the results of several studies (2, 
10, 11, 14, 17, 18) that supported his 
postulates. Grant and Schneider (5, 6) 
reported a trend in the direction of 
stronger conditioning with greater 
stimulus-intensity but the trend was 
not statistically significant. 

The many theoretical advantages of 
GSR audiometry for special purposes 
have perpetuated the audiologist’s re- 
lentless endeavor to perfect the tech- 
nique. A major deterrent to its use 
is the disconcerting lack of reliability, 
which has been attributed to many 
variables, such as the subject’s emo- 
tional state, apparatus, areas of the 
body used, and the audiologist’s tech- 
nique and oo of the data. 
There is little doubt that all of these 
and many other variables, if they are 
not carefully controlled, will signifi- 
cantly affect the GSR. The outstand- 
ing contributions of Hardy and Pauls 
(7, 8) and Doerfler (4) toward stand- 
ardization of the procedure along 
with the recent availability of com- 
mercial instruments specifically de- 
signed for evaluating auditory acuity 
have improved the technique as a clin- 
ical tool. But even with the recent 
standardization of apparatus and tech- 
nique, the GSR is not completely 
reliable and is best used when inter- 
preted as an approximation of the sub- 
ject’s auditory threshold rather than 
the absolute threshold. 

The purpose of this study is to ex- 
plore an inherent variable that may 
contribute significantly to the magni- 
tude of the GSR—the intensity of the 
stimuli employed to elicit the reflex 
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during the reinforcement and extinc- 
tion processes. The study is based on 
the contention that if the Hullian con- 
cept of stimulus intensity dynamism 
is an operational entity, it is conceiv- 
able that the unpredictable variations 
in GSR may be related to the sensa- 
tion levels employed to condition and 
extinguish the reflex responses. 


Procedure 


The experiment was conducted in a 
physical setup that involved three ad- 
jacent sound-treated rooms: a testing 
room, a control room and a waiting 
room. The control room was located 
between the testing and waiting rooms 
and contained the testing equipment. 
The equipment consisted of a tone 
generator, a shock unit, a mechanical 
timer, and the galvanic skin resistance 
testing apparatus. 

An ADC audiometer generated the 
1000 cps tone. The shock source was 
two 135-volt batteries in series. A 
mechanical timer programmed the 
shock and tone durations in a prede- 
termined fixed temporal contiguity. 
The tone always preceded the shock. 
The tone was on 0.6 second; during 
the final 0.2 second of this period and 
for an additional 0.1 second the shock 
was presented. The time of one pair- 
ing of stimulations of tone and shock 
was 0.7 second. 

The GSR recording equipment was 
composed of four parts: (1) a decade 
resistance box, (2) a Brush D.C. am- 
plifier, (3) an Esterline-Angus Graphic 
Ammeter Recorder and (4) eight 
thimble electrodes. The unit operated 
so that the voltage across the subject 
was proportional to his resistance. 

Each subject was given a hearing 
check for the 1000 cps tone and only 
those subjects whose threshold did 
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not exceed 5 db were used. The range 
on the Esterline-Angus recorder was 
calibrated to enable the subject to 
function within a 20000 ohm range. 

The GSR was derived from two 
measures, the base level and the stress 
level. The former was the point at 
which a sudden decrease in skin resis- 
tance to electrical conductivity oc- 
curred, and the latter was the point of 
maximum decrease. Both values, re- 
corded in ohms, were converted to 
mhos by obtaining the reciprocal 
value of each. This conversion served 
to minimize the correlation between 
the reflex and the base levels. The 
difference between the base and stress 
levels was the reflex value, expressed 
as a mho. For convenience, the mho 
was multiplied by 1,000,000 and ex- 
pressed as a micromho. The responses 
were averaged over a number of trials 
to obtain a criterion measure. 


Subjects typically gave more reflex 
responses of small magnitude than of 
large magnitude. The data, therefore, 
were skewed toward the small-re- 
sponse end of the range. To obtain a 
more normal distribution of the data, 
the scores were logarithmically trans- 
formed. The techniques of analysis 
of variance were employed to eval- 
uate the various treatment effects; the 
five per cent level of confidence was 
accepted as indicative of true differ- 
ences among treatment population 
means. Prior to the analyses, both the 
raw and transformed data were tested 
for homogeneity of variance by the 
Bartlett test. In each instance the hy- 
pothesis of homogeneity was retained. 
Since the data were more nearly nor- 
mally distributed after transforma- 
tion, the transformed measures were 
employed. 

Zero scores were occasionally elicit- 
ed during the extinction trials. Since 
these scores did not yield to logarith- 
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mic transformations, a constant, +10, 
was added to each score used in the 
experiment and the resulting values 
were then multiplied by 10. The mul- 
tiplication did not affect the mantissa 
of the logarithm but it increased the 
characteristic of the logarithm from 
1 to 2. Prior to the analysis of vari- 
ance, 2 was subtracted from each of 
the coded values. 


The means enumerated in the tables 
and text were computed from the 
coded logarithmic data after they 
were reconverted or decoded to mi- 
cromho units. A mean (y) was ob- 
tained by averaging the relevant man- 
tissa values and systematically apply- 
ing the equation, 


y = log 10 (x + 10) — 2, 


where x is the mean, expressed as a 
micromho value of a criterion meas- 
ure. The over-all means in the tables 
were computed from the logarithmic 
equivalents of the means in the col- 
umns and rows. Therefore, the over- 
all mean is not always equivalent to 
the arithmetic mean of the decoded 
micromho values in the columns and 
rows. For example, the mean values 
for the 30 db conditioned tone level 
were 1.89, 4.05 and 7.69 micromhos 
at the 30, 60 and 90 db extinction 
tone levels, respectively. The over-all 
mean computed from the coded loga- 
rithmic data was 4.35 in contrast to 
the mean, 4.54, of the decoded mi- 
cromho values. Discrepancies of this 
nature occurred only when there was 
marked dispersion among the original 
data, that is, 1.89 to 7.69 in this in- 
stance. The logarithmic transforma- 
tion reduced the effect of the extreme 
values. Generally, the data were ho- 
mogeneous so that the dispersion 
among the values was small and the 
treated and untreated means were 
equivalent. For example, the mean 
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Taste 1. Mean values of each stimulation trial (81 subjects pooled), expressed in microm- 
hos. Reinforcement Trial 1 was considerably larger than the other eight; so only Trials 
2 through 9 were averaged, for each subject, to obtain a value to represent strength of 
conditioning. Extinction Trial 1 was considerably larger than the other eight extinction 
trials; so it was used separately to represent initial habit strength while the mean of 
extinction Trials 2 through 9 represented resistance to extinction. 




















Trial Type Trial Number 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Reinforcement 5.74 3.81 3.27 3.07 3.17 3.12 2.91 2.98 2.63 
Extinction 3.21 2.64 1,83 1.78 1.56 LB ) 1.51 1.33 1.42 
values for the 30 db extinction tone Each of the 81 subjects received 


level were 1.89, 1.53 and 1.90 microm- nine reinforcement and nine extinc- 
hos at the 30, 60 and 90 db condi- tion trials. The mean value of the 81 
tioned tone levels, respectively. In this pooled responses for each trial was 
instance the over-all mean computed then computed; the results are sum- 
from the coded logarithmic data and marized in Table 1. As the value of 
the decoded micromho mean had the _ the first reinforcement trial (probably 
identical value, 1.77 micromhos. a startle response) was considerably 
The original experiment on which higher than the values of the remain- 
this paper is based involved 170 male __ ing eight, only Trials 2 through 9 were 
Navy personnel, mostly cadets; it was averaged to obtain the representative 
divided into five parts, each using dif- score. It is customary to refer to the 
ferent methods to condition and ex- value that represents the response 
tinguish the responses of the subjects. strength during the reinforcement or 
There were three variables: (1) the conditioning trials (tone plus shock) 
intensity of the shock, (2) the sensa- as the strength of conditioning. The 
tion level of the conditioned tone, term used to represent the magnitude 
and (3) the sensation level of the ex- of the extinction responses (tone 
tinction tone. Since the results of the alone) is habit strength; this relates to 
five parts substantiated each other, the amount of learning that has oc- 
only the data and results from Part 1 curred. Several terms can be used to 
will be presented in detail. represent habit strength but only two 
The data of Part 1 were obtained are employed here. Table 1 reveals 
from 81 experimental subjects. The that the first extinction trial value, 
levels of conditioned tone were 30 db, 3.51 micromhos, was relatively larger 
60 db and 90 db. _Each conditioned than the remaining eight, so this re- 
tone was accompanied by one of three sponse was used separately to repre- 
levels of shock: 0.54, 1.35 or 2.16 ma. Gen iia “ale wescead.” ae 
The subject’s responses were then ex- —— : ol g he 
tinguished with one of three intensities 2 Of the remaining eight was 
of the extinction tone. Thus there termed resistance to extinction, a value 
were 27 different combinations of the more frequently employed than the 
stimuli and three subjects who re- foregoing to represent habit strength. 
ceived any one combination of stimuli. Consequently, there are two separate 
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Taste 2. Summary of analysis of variance Taste 3. Mean values of strength of con- 
testing the effect of the intensities of shock  ditioning. 
and the conditioned tone on strength of 


























conditioning. ; 

Condi- 

tioned Shock Shock Shock Over- 
Source df SS ms F Tone 1 2 3 all* 
Shock (S) 2 05371 0269 10.35" 30db 2.19 2.78 3.68 2.87 
Tone (T) 2 00556 0028 1.08 60db 1.87 3.12 3.54 2.82 
Some: 4  .00315 0008 0.31 90db 2.08 3.57 4.54 3.36 
Within Cells 72 -18983 0026 Over- 
Total 80 25225. all* 2.05 3.16 3.91 
*Significant at the 1% level. *The over-all means were computed from 


the logarithmic equivalents of the means in 
the columns and rows. 


scores to represent habit strength, 
making available additional informa- 
tion concerning whether the magni- method used to quantify the data as 
tude of the GSR is related to the well as to the intensity of the stimulus. 


Taste 4. Summary of two analyses of variance testing the effect of the intensities of shock, 
the conditioned tone and the extinction tone on habit strength. 








Source df SS ms F 





Initial Habit Strength 


Shock (S) 2 037 .0185 1.73 
Conditioned Tone (CT) 2 085 0425 3.97* 
Extinction Tone (ET) 2 124 .0620 5.79} 
Se oy Os iy 4 .042 .0105 0.98 
Sz. 4 .006 .0015 0.14 
Gf zikT 4 066 0165 1.54 
Sa Cl x EL 8 072 .0090 0.84 
Within Cells 54 577 .0107 
Total 80 1.009 

Resistance to Extinction 
Shock (S) 2 .00647 .00324 1.43 
Conditioned Tone (CT) 2 00558 00279 1.23 
Extinction Tone (ET) 2 .03873 01937 8.537 
S x CT 4 02874 00719 317° 
Sx EL 4 .01410 .00353 1.58 
Crs ir 4 01075 .00269 1.19 
Sx:‘Ct x ET 8 01791 .00224 0.19 
Within Cells 54 12232 .00227 
Total 80 24460 








“Significant at the 5% level. 
*Significant at the 1% level. 
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Taste 5. Mean values of initial habit strength and resistance to extinction relevant to the 
intensities of the conditioned tone and the extinction tone (shock levels pooled). 








Extinction Tone 





Conditioned Tone Over-all 
30 db 60 db 90 db 
Initial Habit Strength 
30 db 1.89 1.53 1.90 1.77 
60 db 4.05 3.43 1.88 3.09 
90 db 7.69 4.83 2.07 4.67 
Over-all 4.35 3.19 1.95 
Resistance to Extinction 
30 db 1.34 0.70 0.69 0.91 
60 db 1.32 2.28 1.27 1.61 
90 db 2.86 2.20 1.98 2.33 
Over-all 1.81 1.71 1.30 








Results 


Table 2 summarizes the analysis of 
variance relevant to strength of con- 
ditioning - (reinforcement responses). 
The three shock levels produced sta- 
tistically significant differences in the 
magnitude of the responses; the re- 
sponses associated with the three in- 
tensities of the conditioned tone that 
accompanied the shock were not sig- 
nificantly different. The means rele- 
vant to strength of conditioning are 
summarized in Table 3. The means 
associated with the three intensities of 
Shock Levels 1, 2 and 3 showed sig- 
nificant and consistent increases from 
the lowest to the highest shock level. 

During the extinction trials (See 
upper part of Table 4) the intensity 
of the conditioned tone and also of 
the extinction tone significantly af- 
fected the magnitude of the responses 
associated with initial habit strength 
(the first extinction trial). Differences 
among shock levels were not signifi- 
cant for initial habit strength. 

The intensity of the extinction tone 
(See lower part of Table 4) signifi- 


cantly affected the magnitude of the 
responses associated with resistance to 
extinction (the mean value of extinc- 
tion trials 2 through 9). Although the 
intensity of shock and also of the con- 
ditioned tone did not on the average 
affect resistance to extinction re- 
sponses, their interaction was signifi- 
cant; that is, changes of response mag- 
nitude accompanying changes of con- 
ditioned tone were not the same from 
one shock level to another. 

The means relevant to the two 
above-reported analyses of initial habit 
strength and resistance to extinction 
were averaged over the three levels of 
shock, the effect of which was non- 
significant for both analyses. These 
means are given in Table 5. 

Means of initial habit strength in- 
creased consistently and significantly 
with increases of intensity of the ex- 
tinction tone. They consistently de- 
creased with increases of intensity of 
the conditioned tone; the differences 
were significant except for the de- 
crease between the 30 and 60 db levels 
of conditioned tone. Although differ- 
ences among shock levels were non- 
significant, the obtained means of 2.27, 
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3.25 and 3.78 micromhos were consist- 
ently larger with increasing shock 
level. 

The means associated with resist- 
ance to extinction were larger with in- 
creased intensity of extinction tone and 
all differences among these three means 
were significant. Although the effect of 
intensity of conditioned tone on re- 
sistance to extinction was non-signifi- 
cant, the means decreased with in- 
creases of intensity of the tone. For the 
three shock levels for resistance to ex- 
tinction, the trend of the means was 
similar to the trend of the corres- 
ponding means for initial habit 
strength, increasing from 1.41 to 1.46 
to 1.96 micromhos with increasing 
shock level. The significant interac- 
tion between intensities of shock and 
the conditioned tone apparently was 
the result of a descending trend over 
the three shock levels for the 30 db 
conditioned tone (2.26 to 1.42°to 0.80 
micromhos) and an ascending trend of 
the 90 db conditioned tone (0.08 to 
0.78 to 2.49 micromhos). 


Discussion 


The trends of (1) strength of con- 
ditioning relevant to the intensity of 
shock and (2) initial habit strength 
and resistance to extinction relevant 
to the intensity of the extinc“ion tone 
revealed a_ direct relationship _be- 
tween stimulus intensity and response 
strength, as predicted by the doctrine 
of stimulus intensity dynamism. On 
the other hand, an inverse relationship 
between stimulus intensity and re- 
sponse strength occurred for the ex- 
tinction responses that were tested 
against the intensity of the conditioned 
tone (extinction tone pooled), as 
shown in the column means of Table 
5; for initial habit strength the means 
were 4.35, 3.19 and 1.95 micromhos 


while for resistance to extinction the 
means were 1.81, 1.71 and 1.30 mi- 
cromhos at the 30, 60 and 90 db con- 
ditioned tone levels, respectively. 


Parts 2, 3 and 4 of the experiment, 
not reported in detail in this paper, 
were largely extensions of Part 1. 
They differed only in terms of the 
techniques used to condition and ex- 
tinguish the subject’s responses. Vari- 
ous techniques were systematically ap- 
plied to simulate the procedures used 
by the audiologist in the clinical situ- 
ation. The results generally supported 
those described in Part 1 with one im- 
portant exception. In Part 1 the in- 
tensity of the conditioned tone signi- 
ficantly affected the magnitude of the 
responses relevant to initial habit 
strength. This was the only instance 
in the total experiment when the effect 
of the conditioned tone had a statis- 
tically significant effect on either the 
reinforcement or the extinction re- 
sponses; the atypically large responses 
of one subject apparently contributed 
to the significance of the results. 

An outstanding finding of the total 
experiment was that the intensity of 
the extinction tone was invariably sig- 
nificant in affecting the magnitude 
of the extinction responses (habit 
strength); this relationship was a di- 
rect one, as posited by the doctrine of 
stimulus intensity dynamism. Of equal 
importance was the finding that the 
intensity of shock significantly af- 
fected the responses during the rein- 
forcement trials but was generally 
non-significant during the extinction 
trials. The conclusion that stimulus 
generalization was minimal thus seems 
reasonable. 

Part 5, not reported in detail in this 
paper, can be considered as supplying 
control group data for the experiment 
since the tone was presented alone as 
an unconditioned stimulus. The treat- 
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ment means associated with the three 
intensities of tone did not show a 
statistically significant F ratio, although 
the trend was consistent with that 
found in the other four parts. It is 
reasonable to assume, therefore, that 
the responses associated with the con- 
ditioned stimulus (the tone during the 
reinforcement and extinction trials) 
were specifically a result of the con- 
ditioning process rather than a gen- 
eral reaction to the inherent properties 
of the stimulus tone. 


From the results of the five parts of 
the original experiment, it appears that 
response strength is a function of the 
intensity of the stimuli employed and 
the criterion measures used to quan- 
tify the responses, but in a specific 
way. For example, the intensity of 
shock significantly affected the re- 
sponses during the reinforcement or 
conditioning trials but not during the 
extinction trials. The implication here 
for the audiologist is that he should 
avoid the inference that conditioning 
is stronger. because the subject’s re- 
sponse becomes greater with succes- 
sive increments of shock (UCS) dur- 
ing the reinforcement trials. The trace 
effect of the unconditioned stimulus 
is negative during the actual testing 
procedure (or extinction trials) where 
it is not presented. The intensity of 
the conditioned tone (CS) never sig- 
nificantly affected the responses dur- 
ing the reinforcement trials and in 
only one instance affected the re- 
sponses during the extinction process. 
The implication here for the audiolo- 
gist is that the intensity of the con- 
ditioned tone accompanying the shock 
will not affect subsequent responses 
but it must be audible, of course, for 
conditioning to occur. There is no 
evidence, therefore, to support the 
use of traumatizing intensities of shock 
or conditioned tone during the con- 
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ditioning process. Apparently, with 
this sample of subjects, a weak shock 
and a soft tone conditioned the indi- 
vidual as well as more intense stimuli. 

The intensity of the extinction tone 
always had a significant effect on the 
responses during the extinction trials. 
The trend showed a direct relation- 
ship between stimulus intensity and 
response strength. The responses 
elicited from shock during reinforce- 
ment trials and extinction tone during 
extinction trials are not, therefore, all- 
or-none in magnitude but grossly re- 
flect the intensity of the stimulus. Fur- 
ther investigation is being undertaken 
by the author to determine whether 
the responses associated with the re- 
cruitment factor correlate with the 
magnitude of the GSR. 


Summary 


The effects of several intensities of 
shock, conditioned tone and extinc- 
tion tone upon GSR magnitude were 
evaluated relative to strength of con- 
ditioning, initial habit strength and 
resistance to extinction. The magni- 
tude of the responses associated with 
the reinforcement trials varied with 
the intensity of the shock stimulus 
while the responses associated with the 
extinction trials varied with the in- 
tensity of the extinction tone. The 
conditioned tone accompanying the 
shock never significantly affected the 
responses during the conditioning 
process and in only one instance af- 
fected the extinction responses. The 
trend of the GSR showed a direct 
relationship between stimulus intensity 
and response strength. 

From the results of this study, the 
following implications for the audi- 
ologist may be drawn: The fallacious 
inference that conditioning is stronger 
because the GSR increases in magni- 
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tude, during the reinforcement trials, 
as the intensity of the unconditioned 
stimulus (shock) is increased, and con- 
versely, should be avoided. The trace 
effect of the unconditioned stimulus 
(shock) is negative during the actual 
testing procedure (or extinction trials) 
where it is not presented. The inten- 
sity of the stimulus tone (extinction 
tone) used during the testing process 
(extinction trials) always has an effect 
on the magnitude of the GSR. The re- 
sponses elicited from shock during the 
reinforcement trials and extinction 
tone during the extinction trials are 
therefore not all-or-none in magnitude 
but grossly reflect the intensity of the 
stimulus. There is no evidence to sup- 
port the use of traumatizing intensi- 
ties of shock or conditioned tone dur- 
ing the conditioning process. A mild 
shock and an audible tone will con- 
dition the individual as well as more 
intense stimuli. 
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Soft Palate Movement In Normals 


Robert F. Hagerty 
Milton J. Hill 
Harold S. Pettit 
John J. Kane 


Velar activity makes an important 
contribution to the production of 
normal speech. The inability to effect 
adequate velopharyngeal closure re- 
sults in escape of air through the nasal 
passages when production of speegh 
sounds requiring intra-oral air pres- 
sure is attempted. Surgical and pros- 
thetic treatment of cleft palate’ indi- 
viduals is directed toward reduction 
of velopharyngeal inadeq 
cause normal speech depenfs in part 
upon the ability to trap outward pass- 
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ing air for short periods of time. 
This paper is based on a study 
undertaken for the purpose of com- 
piling data on measurements of normal 
velopharyngeal activity with which to 
compare similar measurements of 
post-operative cleft palate patients. 
Observation of the manner in which 
the normal velum performs its func- 
tion in speech is limited to trans-oral 
inspection unless x-ray techniques are 
employed. Inspection through the 
mouth seriously limits observations in 
two respects. First, with the mouth 
open only certain speech sounds, all 
of which are vowels, can be used, and, 
second, in a normal subject only the 
inferior surface of the velum can be 
seen. The site of velopharyngeal con- 
tact and the area on the pharyngeal 
wall where most activity takes place 
are completely shielded from view. 
Xray provides a means of viewing 
velopharyngeal activity from the lat- 
eral aspect, facilitating study of the 
movement of the posterior surface 
of the palate and its relationship to the 
wall of the pharynx. It must be borne 
in mind, of course, that the mid- 
sagittal laminagrams from which the 
data in this report are derived are 
only two-dimensional configurations. 
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Procedures and Equipment 


Lateral laminagraphic skull films 
were made of 80 subjects whose 
speech was within the normal range 
and in whom examination disclosed 
no oral anomalies or gross skull mal- 
formations. Films were made of each 
subject at rest, phonating the vowel 
[a], and producing the continuant 
consonant [s]. The latter condition 
was included because clinical observa- 
tions of the difficulty post-operative 
cleft palate patients experience in cor- 
rectly producing this sound suggest 
that normal production of [s] re- 
quires an extreme amount of velo- 
pharyngeal activity. The subjects were 
carefully prepared for the task, and 
trained personnel were present to 
listen and judge whether the sounds 
being produced were the phonemes 
which were desired. No judgements 
were made of the presence or ab- 
sence of hypernasality or other voice 





Figure 1. Conventional radiographic lateral 
skull film. Square depicts area shown in 
remaining figures. 
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Ficure 2. Line drawing of laminagram 
traced from laminagraph of subject phonat- 
ing [a]. Drawing shows main reference 
line, A-A, drawn from anterior nasal spine 
to midpoint of the tubercle of the atlas; the 
perpendicular, Y-Y, was erected at the mid- 
point of the tubercle. Measurements were 
made of (1) velar height above A-A, (2) 
distance of tip of velum below A-A, (3) 
distance from posterior surface of velum at 
selected level to Y-Y along line parallel to 
A-A, 
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Ficure 3. Line drawing of laminagram 
traced from laminagraph of subject saying 
[s]. Drawing shows how measurement of 
range of contact was obtained. 
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quality. Thirty of the subjects were 
Negroes, and 50 were white. Data 
were treated separately for these two 
groups because it seemed possible that 
differences might exist which would 
contaminate the results. 


The equipment and procedures have 
been described at length in an earlier 
paper (1). Upright cephalometric 


laminagraphy was used to assure more. 


accurate portrayal of structures and 
events at the mid-sagittal line, and all 
films were developed in an automatic 
unit to assure consistent results. Prior 
to taking the xrays, an oil-based 
radiopaque material was instilled in 
the nostrils of each subject and al- 
lowed to flow over the superior sur- 
face of the velum and the posterior 
pharyngeal wall to facilitate the mak- 
ing of tracings from the films. 
Tracings were made of the por- 
tions of the films shown within the 
insets in Figure 1, and the main ref- 
erence line, A-A in Figure 2, was 
drawn from the anterior nasal spine 
through the midpoint of the anterior 
tubercle of the atlas as suggested by 
Krogman (2). At the midpoint of the 
anterior tubercle a perpendicular to 
line A-A, designated Y-Y, was erected. 
Four measurements were made 
from tracings of each of the three 
subject conditions: rest, [a] and [s] 
(See Figures 2 and 3). These four 
measurements were as follows: (1) the 
maximal distance of the velum above 
line A-A; (2) the maximal distance of 
the velum below line A-A; (3) 
the distance from the posterior mar- 
gin of the velum to line Y-Y at 
a selected level; and (4) the extent 
of velar contact with the posterior 
pharyngeal wall, namely, the distance 
from the most superior point of con- 


tact to the most inferior point of 
contact as measured along the line 
of contact (See Figure 3). A map 
measuring device was used to obtain 
this information. 

The distance from the posterior 
margin of the velum to line Y-Y was 
measured at the level of the point of 
nearest approximation of the velum to 
the posterior pharyngeal wall during 
phonation of [a]. The measurement 
was along a line parallel to line A-A. 
In those cases where the opposing sur- 
faces were equidistant over an extent 
of several millimeters, a midpoint was 
selected. Utilizing this same level, 
similar measurements of the posterior 
excursion of the soft palate were made 
in the rest and [s] tracings. This 
method was devised in order that the 
posterior movement of the soft palate 
might be measured at its most active 
level in relation to the posterior pha- 
ryngeal wall rather than at an arbi- 
trary level which might fall outside 
the area of greatest usefulness of 
palatal activity. 


Results and Discussion 


Among the white subjects the su- 
perior surface of the velum averaged 
2.73 mm farther above line A-A dur- 
ing phonation of [a] than in the 
rest position. The range for [a] was 
from 5.0 mm below to 9.5 mm above 
the rest position, with a standard 
deviation of 3.96 mm. The superior 
surface of the velum averaged 9.17 
mm farther above line A-A for [s] 
than for rest. The range for [s] was 
from 2.0 mm to 18.0 mm above the 
rest position and the standard devia- 
tion was 3.53 mm. The superior sur- 
face of the velum averaged 6.44 mm 
farther above line A-A for [s] than 
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for [a]. The range for [s] was from 
4.0 mm below the [a] position to 13.5 
mm above, with a standard deviation 
of 3.76 mm. 

The distance of the tip of the velum 
below line A-A averaged 4.8 mm less 
during phonation of [a] than in the 
rest position. This measurement 
ranged from 8.0 mm greater to 22.0 
mm less for [a] than for rest, with a 
standard deviation of 5.72 mm. The 
distance of the tip of the velum be- 
low line A-A averaged 9.34 mm less 
during production of [s] than in the 
rest position. The range was from 
1.0 mm greater to 23.0 mm less for [s] 
than for rest, with a standard devia- 
tion of 5.53 mm. The distance of the 
tip of the velum below line A-A 
averaged 4.54 mm less for [s] than 
for [a], with a range from 7.0 mm 
greater to 11.0 mm less and a standard 
deviation of 3.76 mm. 

The mean reduction in distance 
from the posterior margin of the 
velum to line Y-Y from rest to [a] 
was 17.36 mm. The amount of this 
reduction ranged from 7.5 mm to 
29.5 mm and the standard deviation 
was 5.47 mm. From rest to [s] the 
mean reduction was 19.02 mm with a 
range from 7.0 mm to 29.5 mm and a 
standard deviation of 5.61 mm. From 
[a] to [s] the mean reduction was 
1.66 mm. The distance from the pos- 
terior margin of the velum to line Y-Y 
for [s] ranged from 4.0 mm greater 
than [a] to 10.0 mm less, and the 
standard deviation was 2.51 mm. 

The average distance from the most 
superior to the most inferior point of 
velopharyngeal contact as measured 
along the line of contact in lamina- 
grams of white subjects saying [s] 
was 23.0 mm. This measurement 
ranged from 50.0 mm to 5.0 mm and 





Ficure 4. Laminagraph of area shown in 
inset in Figure 1, subject at rest position. 
The soft tissues have been outlined to pro- 
vide for better clarity in the photographic 
reproduction. 


the standard deviation was 5.95 mm. 
Standard deviations were not com- 

puted for the measurements of the 

Negro group. Among the Negro sub- 





Ficure 5. Laminagraph showing subject 
phonating [a]. Note how velum has moved 
osterosu coma The soft tissues have 
een outlined to provide for better clarity 
in the ahiskogrephic reproduction. 
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jects the mean amount of upward 
movement of the superior surface of 
the velum from rest to [a] was 4.2 
mm, and from rest to [s] it was 9.0 
mm. The mean upward movement of 
the tip of the velum from rest to 
[a] was 7.1 mm, and from rest to 
[s] 9.5 mm. The mean reduction in 
distance from the posterior margin of 
the velum to line Y-Y from rest to 
[a] was 22.0 mm, and from rest to 
[s] was 23.8 mm. The velopharyngeal 
port was completely closed during 
phonation of [a] in 15 of the 30 
Negro subjects and closure was com- 
plete in [s] in all Negro cases. The 
average distance from the most super- 
ior to the most inferior point of velo- 
pharyngeal contact as measured along 
the line of contact in laminagrams 
of subjects saying [s] was 24.4 mm. 

The mean amount of upward move- 
ment of the superior surface of the 
velum from rest to [a] in the Negro 
group was 1.49 mm greater than the 
mean for the whites. From rest to [s] 
this movement was .1 mm greater on 
the average among the whites studied 
than among the Negroes, but in each 
of the four remaining measurements 
of excursion the mean was greater 
among the Negroes than whites, as fol- 
lows: upward movement of the tip 
of the velum from rest to [a], 2.3 
mm; from rest to [s], .2 mm; postero- 
superior movement of the velum from 
rest to [a], 4.7 mm; from rest to [s], 
4.6 mm. The mean extent of the dis- 


“tance from the most superior to the 


most inferior point of velopharyngeal 
contact as measured along the line 
of contact during production of [s] 
was also slightly greater among the 
Negro group. It appears that treating 
the data from the two groups separ- 
ately was justified. 


An example of the movement of 
the palate from rest through [a] to 
complete velopharyngeal closure in 
the [s] position is provided by Fig- 
ures 4, 5 and 6. These figures were 
taken from the lateral laminagraphic 
skull films of the subject whose con- 
ventional x ray is shown in Figure 1. 
In Figure 4 the velum (at rest) lies 
flaccidly on the posterior aspect of 
the tongue leaving a wide nasopha- 
ryngeal aperture. In Figure 5 the 
velum is elevated and carried poster- 
iorly, narrowing the nasopharyngeal 
aperture during the phonation of [a]. 





Ficure 6. Laminagraph of subject saying 
[s]. Velopharyngeal contact is complete 
over a range greater than two centimeters. 
The soft tissues have been outlined to pro- 
vide for better clarity in the photographic 
reproduction. 


The distal end of the velum is usually 
angled anteriorly as shown. In Figure 
6 the velum is pressed firmly against 
the posterior pharyngeal wall while 
the unused tip points even more an- 
teriorly. Frequently, among the lam- 
inagraphs of the subjects saying [s], 
the velum maintained contact with 
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such apparent force that it displaced 
the pharyngeal wall posteriorly in 
the area of contact. 

In the absence of a vigorous Passa- 
vant’s bar, which was seen in only 
nine of the 80 subjects studied and 
was functional in only three, it seems 
evident that the soft palate participates 
far more aggressively than the pos- 
terior pharyngeal wall in regulation 
of the nasopharyngeal aperture during 
speech. 


Summary 


Lateral cephalometric laminagraphs 
in the mid-sagittal plane were made of 
80 normal subjects (50 white and 30 
Negro) at rest, phonating [a], and 
producing the continuant consonant 
[s]. Tracings were made of lamina- 
graphs and a reference line was estab- 
lished from the anterior nasal spine 
to the midpoint of the anterior tu- 
bercle of the atlas. From tracings of 
each of the subject conditions, namely, 
rest, [a] and [s], measurements were 
made of the maximal distance of the 
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veium above the reference line and the 
maximal distance of the tip of the 
velum below the line. A perpendicular 
to the main reference line was erected 
at the midpoint of the tubercle, and 
the distance was measured from this 
perpendicular to the posterior surface 
of the velum at a selected level along 
a line parallel to the main reference 
line. All subjects showed complete 
velopharyngeal closure while saying 
[s], and the extent of velar contact 
with the posterior pharyngeal wall was 
determined and recorded. 

The study was undertaken for the 
purpose of compiling data on meas- 
urements of normal velopharyngeal 
activity with which to compare simi- 
lar measurements of post-operative 
cleft palate subjects. 
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Predicting Intelligibility 
Cerebral Palsied Speech 
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Jack Matthews 


This study is concerned with the 
prediction of the intelligibility of the 
speech of young adult cerebral palsied 
subjects from measures of their con- 
sonant articulation. The essential in- 
formation used in this study included 
(a) a test of the consonant articula- 
tion of each subject, yielding data 
which provided both simple and com- 
plex articulation predictor measures, 
and (b) objective criterion measures 
of the word and sentence intelligibil- 
ity of each subject. In addition to a 
determination of the intelligibility- 
predicting ability of each articulation 
measure, a supplementary objective 
included an analysis of the relation- 
ships among the various predictors 
and between the two criteria. 
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Procedure 


The Selection of Criterion Meas- 
ures. Any intelligibility score is a rela- 
tive measure and is dependent upon 
the particular unit of speech being 
evaluated as well as the specific pro- 
cedures used in the evaluation. Ob- 
jective, quantitative measures which 
are obtained by counting the number 
of speech units, such as words and 
sentences, correctly recorded by the 
listener, give the most information 
(7). Objective intelligibility evalua- 
tions of speech units larger than a 
sentence are difficult to make. The 
procedure usually utilized for such 
longer units involves subjective ra- 
tings. While units of speech larger 
than a sentence are difficult to stand- 
ardize and quantify by objective 
methods, samples of units shorter than 
words are difficult to utilize because 
of the inability to obtain an adequate 
range of values. The shorter the unit 
the more difficult it is to obtain high 
intelligibility values. 

The Harvard PB (phonetically bal- 
anced) lists which were selected to 
measure word intelligibility for this 
study have been described in detail 
by Egan (7). These word lists have 
enjoyed extensive clinical use for the 
measurement of discrimination loss in 
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hard-of-hearing individuals. In ad- 
dition, considerable information that 
is available relating scores on these 
tests to the hard-of-hearing subject’s 
general communication adequacy in 
everyday situations supported a de- 
cision to use these lists in evaluating 
the communication adequacy of the 
defective speaker. The Harvard PB 
words are write-down type meas- 
ures, that is, the listener writes down 
what he hears. Criticism of write- 
down tests in terms of difficulties in 
scoring has resulted in the develop- 
ment of other types of word tests 
(2, 3, 11). However, the difficulties in 
scoring these tests seemed not to be 
insurmountable, and, for the needs of 
the present study, the advantages of 
these measures outweighed this dif- 
ficulty. Other write-down word tests, 
resulting from revisions of the PB lists 
(13, 14), presented an advantage in 
terms of greater familiarity of the 
words used, but the vocabularies did 
not appear to be large enough for the 
numerous repetitions of the lists 
which the design of this study re- 
quired. 

The Harvard SI (sentence intel- 
ligibility) lists (7) were utilized in 
this study. These are also write- 
down type tests. Some of the pre- 
viously developed sentence intelligibil- 
ity measures, such as the early Fletch- 
er and Steinberg (JO) tests, are likely 
to measure information available to 
the listener. Other sentence tests, such 
as the Hudgins’ lists (16), have a 
scoring advantage since their com- 
prehension can be indicated by a one- 
word answer, but they were not 
deemed likely to provide an adequate 
spread of scores suitable for the 
needs of this study. Abrams et al. (1) 
point out that the Harvard SI lists 


provide a greater spread of scores. 
The use of these lists in the present 
study seemed advisable particularly 
for that reason. In addition, these 
sentence lists were favored because 
of the larger number of lists avail- 
able and the apparent comparability 
among lists. The present study utilized 
the same group of listeners for eval- 
uating the intelligibility of all speaker 
subjects and it was therefore neces- 
sary to provide enough different, 
comparable lists so that the listeners 
did not need to hear any list more 
than once. These lists are presented 
and described in detail by Abrams 
et a. (1). 


The Selection of Predictor Mea- 
sures. Familiar words were selected to 
test the way in which each subject 
produced each of 24 consonant sounds 
in each word position in which the 
sound occurs. Also tested in familiar 
words were 21 selected frequently- 
occurring consonant blends. The ma- 
jority of the words were selected 
from Fairbanks’ suggested words for 
non-readers (8) and from tests for 
consonant combinations suggested by 
Johnson, Darley and Spriestersbach 
(18). The following 24 consonants 
were tested: [m], [p], [b], [w], [f], 
[v], [8], [6], [h], [tf], [nm], [t], [4], 
[x], [s], (zl, Ej], (1, (1, Esl, E43), 
[yn], [k], [g]. The following 13 con- 
sonant blends were tested in the initial 
position of the word: [br], [dr], [tr], 
[kr], [gr], (pl, (kl, [st], [sp], [sk], 
[sm], [sn], and [sl]. The following 
nine consonant blends were tested in 
the final position of the word: [ts], 
[ns], [It], [ld], [Ik], [rk], [rn], [re], 
and [rd]. Several ‘predictor’ measures 
were obtained by analyzing the results 
of this articulation examination. 
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BURGI AND MATTHEWS: 


.The specific measures were of three 
types: (a) predictor measures based 
on complex analyses of an articulation 
test; (b) predictor measures based on 
simple analysis of an articulation test; 
and (c) criterion measures of intelli- 
gibility. 

Predictor measures based on com- 
plex analyses of an articulation test 
were as follows: (a) an index, based 
on that suggested by Wood (23), 
weighted with respect to the fre- 
quency of occurrence in the English 
language of each consonant sound; and 
(b) an index based on Mader’s (20) 
data concerning the frequency of oc- 
currence of sounds in each word posi- 
tion in transcribed speech. 

Predictor measures based on simple 
analyses of an articulation test were 
as follows: (a) a count of consonant 
sounds correctly produced, including 
common consonant blends; (b) a 
count of correctly produced single 
consonants (no blends included); (c) 
a count of correctly produced initial 
consonants only; (d) a count of cor- 
rectly produced medial consonants 
only; (e) a count of correctly pro- 
duced final consonants only; and (f) 
a count of the correct productions of 
the five front consonants, [p], [b], 
[m], [d] and [t], hereafter referred 
to as Irwin’s test (17). 

Criterion measures of intelligibility 
were as follows: (a) a measure of 
word intelligibility, utilizing the Har- 
vard PB words (7); and (b) a meas- 
ure of sentence intelligibility, utilizing 
the Harvard SI list (/). 

Subjects. The previously described 
speech samples were obtained from 17 
male and 12 female cerebral palsied 
subjects ranging in age from 17 to 49 
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years. They were recruited from the 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia areas 
through the cooperation of the United 
Vocational Employment Service of 
Pittsburgh, United Cerebral Palsy 
Association of the Pittsburgh District, 
United Cerebral Palsy Association of 
Philadelphia and Vicinity, and the 
University of Pittsburgh Speech Clin- 
ic. These organizations were requested 
to supply young cerebral palsied 
adults who were (a) not mentally 
retarded, (b) ambulatory to the ex- 
tent that they could come in or be 
brought in to a central location for 
recording, and (c) able to read rea- 
sonably well. The subject’s ability to 
read the test materials was checked 
when the recording was done. Five 
of the 29 subjects who were used 
could not read the material. The data 
from the total group of 29 subjects, in- 
cluding these five non-readers, and 
data from the group of 24 subjects 
who could read the material were 
analyzed separately. A major ob- 
jective in selecting subjects for this 
study was to obtain a wide range 
of speaking abilities resulting in an 
adequate spread of intelligibility 
scores. 


Obtaining the Speech Samples. 
Speech samples were recorded on tape 
using a Magnecorder Model PT6-AH 
recorder with a Western Electric 
633A microphone. High quality tape 
and a tape speed of 7.5 inches per 
second were used. 


Each subject was recorded sepa- 
rately in the presence of one of the 
experimenters and an assistant. During 
the recording the experimenter kept 
the microphone at a distance of ap- 
proximately eight to 10 inches from 
the subject’s face. The assistant kept 
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the recording at a constant level as in- 
dicated by a V.U. meter at the re- 
corder. Speech samples were obtained 
in the following order: first, a con- 
nected speech sample’; second, the 
words comprising the articulation test 
material; third, the PB list; and fourth, 
the SI list. 

Each subject was asked to read the 
connected speech sample silently and, 
if he did not understand any word, to 
ask about it. He was then asked to read 
the first sentence aloud and to stop at 
the end of this sentence. At this point 
the experimenter determined whether 
or not the subject was to be consid- 
ered as a reader or a non-reader. The 
decision was made on the basis of 
the subject’s apparent understanding 
of the entire selection and his read- 
ing of the first sentence. If the experi- 
menter was uncertain about the de- 
cision, he asked the subject to read 
and explain the meaning of words 
from a PB list different from the one 
randomly selected for this subject. 

The experimenter identified subject 
and sample by recording on the tape 
the words, ‘This is subject number 
—, intelligibility A.’ When signaled 
to do so, the subject read the remain- 
der of the sample. Each of the speech 
samples was identified on the tape in 
a similar manner immediately prior 
to the subject’s reading of the sample. 
The schedule for each subject was as 
follows: (a) A connected speech 
sample was obtained in the manner in- 
dicated above. (b) Subject was given 
approximately three minutes rest. (c) 
Subject read silently the entire list of 
articulation test words and then re- 
corded the words as they were pre- 


*The connected speech sample provided 
data which are not reported in this study. 


sented to him, one at a time on cards, 
at five-second intervals. (For the non- 
readers, the recording volume was 
turned down during the five-second 
interval between words, during which 
time the experimenter read the word 
aloud. The subject then repeated the 
word.) (d) Subject was given 10 
minutes rest, during which time he 
walked around and talked with the ex- 
perimenter. (e) Subject read over 
PB list silently and then recorded PB 
words, presented to him one at a time 
on cards, at five-second intervals. (f) 
Subject was given five minutes rest. 
(g) Subject read over SI sentences 
silently and then recorded sentences. 
All sentences were presented to him 
on one sheet of paper. Sentences were 
recorded with 30-second intervals be- 
tween them. 

Because the words in the articula- 
tion test were simpler and more fa- 
miliar than the PB lists and the SI 
sentences, and because the subject was 
required first to read all lists silently, 
no practice aloud appeared necessary. 
For each test (articulation words, PB 
lists and SI sentences) the experimen- 
ter recorded the test item number be- 
fore each word or sentence. The sub- 
ject spoke only the word or sentence. 


Auditing the Speech Samples. Tapes 
for all listening sessions were played 
over a Magnecorder pickup and PT6-J 
amplifier which fed eight high-fidelity 
speaker systems. One speaker system 
was located in each of the eight cor- 
ners (four near the floor and four 
near the ceiling) of a room approxi- 
mately 10’x 22’ in size. Sound level 
meter readings indicated that the 
speaker arrangement provided approx- 
imately equal intensity at each listen- 
ing position in the room. The room 
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was not soundproof but was treated 
inside with heavy rug pads placed on 
the floor and hung from scaffolding 
placed around each wall. These pro- 
vided an effective means of cutting 
down reflected sound waves from the 
hard wall surfaces of the room. The 
listening sessions were conducted at 
a time when external noise was at a 
minimum. 

Speech samples comprising the ar- 
ticulation test were played to a group 
of five graduate students in speech 
and hearing disorders. The nature of 
the recordings was explained and pro- 
cedures for scoring were discussed 
before the auditing was done. The ex- 
aminers were given a training period 
during which samples of various types 
of articulatory disorders, using cere- 
bral palsied speakers not included in 
the study, were presented. The in- 
structions were presented again at the 
beginning of the first auditing session. 
Questions and discussion were per- 
mitted. During listening _ sessions, 
which varied in length from two to 
four hours, rest periods were frequent. 

The sound production of each sub- 
ject was rated by each articulation 
examiner on the following five-point 
scale: 1, correct production, 2, omis- 
sion, 3, mild distortion, 4, severe dis- 
tortion and J, substitution. However, 
for the analyses used and reported in 
the present study only a two-point 
scale was used. The four types of 
errors were combined into one cate- 
gory, incorrect production. The ex- 
aminers were requested not to discuss 
their evaluations with each other. 
They were encouraged to have the 
word replayed if, for any reason, they 
were not sure of their evaluation. 

The recordings of the PB lists and 


the SI sentences were played to a 
group of 10 listeners, nine females and 
one male. All the listeners except one 
were graduate students in education. 
The one exception was a college 
senior in education. The same listeners 
heard all subjects. The listeners’ hear- 
ing and listening abilities were checked 
on a sample of the same type of 
material as that which they were to 
audit. After a training period, de- 
scribed in the next paragraph, the 
group listened to a list of the PB 
words and a list of the sentences 
which had been previously recorded 
by a normal speaker. All the listeners 
earned a score of 100% on the sen- 
tence test. Eight listeners earned a 
score of 100% on the PB words, one 
earned 96% and one earned 90%. All 
of the listeners continued to partici- 
pate in all the listening sessions, but 
the data supplied by the listener who 
obtained 90% on the PB list were not 
utilized in the study. 


During the first listening session 
instructions were given to the listeners 
and a training period of approximately 
two and one-half hours was con- 
ducted. Frequent rest periods were 
provided. The listeners were in- 
structed regarding the nature of the 
study, the nature of materials to be 
heard, and the responses which were 
expected of them as auditors. The 
following specific instructions con- 
cerning the auditors’ responses to the 
word and sentence lists were discussed: 

The words in the word list are all one- 
syllable words. Some of them will prob- 
ably be more familiar to you than others. 

You are requested to write down the 

word you think the subject read. If you 


are not sure how to spell the word, 
write it like it sounds. Sometimes there 
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may be instances where there are two 
or more words which sound alike but 
are spelled differently. In these instances 
it doesn’t make any difference which 
word you record. Keep in mind that the 
main object is to write down the word 
you think the subject is trying to say. 
If you do not know what the subject 
says Or are not sure, you are requested 
to guess. 


The sentence lists contain sentences 
that are not related to each other in any 
way. Any kind of word may appear in 
the sentences; they are not all of one 
syllable like the word lists. If you do 
not know what the sentence is or are not 
sure, guess if you have any ideas. If you 
hear part of the sentence but not all of 
it, try to fill in the rest of it by guessing 
if you have any idea what it might be. 
After the instructions were dis- 
cussed and questions answered, the 
listeners were given intensive training 
in listening to cerebral palsied speak- 
ers reading both PB and SI lists. Dur- 
ing the training period no speech 
samples were used from subjects who 
contributed data to the experiment. 

The remaining listening sessions 
were three hours in length and were 
conducted on consecutive days, with 
the exception that one week-end inter- 
vened between two of the sessions. 
The speech samples were randomized 
by subject. The following schedule 
was adhered to during each listening 
session: Subject 1, words followed by 
three to five minutes rest; then sen- 
tences followed by at least five min- 
utes rest; Subject 2, words followed 
by three to five minutes rest, then 
sentences followed by 15 to 20 min- 
utes rest. The procedure outlined for 
Subject 1 was repeated for Subject 3, 
the procedure for Subject 2 was re- 
peated for Subject 4, and the remain- 
ing subjects were scheduled in a similar 
fashion. The number of subjects heard 
during any one three-hour listening 


period varied from four to six, de- 
pending primarily upon the speaking 
rate of the subjects and the extent of 
their speech involvement. 

All speech samples were presented 
at a loudness level which the listeners 
reported to be loud but not uncom- 
fortably loud. No measurement of 
the intensity level was made. 


Scoring the Tests. The articulation 
test was scored as follows: each sub- 
ject’s production of each sound was 
scored as merely correct or incorrect. 
If a majority (three or more) of the 
articulation examiners had evaluated 
a sound as incorrect, it was scored 
as incorrect. If a majority had judged 
it to be correct, the sound was scored 
as correct. 

Eight articulation scores, compris- 
ing the eight different predictor mea- 
sures, were then determined for each 
subject. The basis of all scores was 
the number of correct sounds pro- 
duced by the subject. 

The PB word lists written down for 
each subject by each of the nine lis- 
teners were scored independently by 
two judges. Each of the judges was 
a graduate student with at least basic 
training in phonetic transcription. 
Each of the listener’s written responses 
for each subject was compared against 
the key list of words which the sub- 
ject had read during the recording 
procedure. The criterion for a correct 
score on each word was that the word 
written by the listener be phonetic- 
ally equivalent to the key word. For 
purposes of scoring, the [m] was con- 
sidered as phonetically equivalent to 
[w]. The two judges agreed in their 
decisions 99% of the time. Disagree- 
ments were discussed and an arbitrary 
decision was made in each case. The 
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PB intelligibility score for each sub- 
ject was determined by averaging the 
scores given that subject by each of 
nine listeners. 

Each SI list (20 sentences) supplied 
by each of nine listeners for each of 
the 29 subjects was compared inde- 
pendently by two judges with the 
appropriate key sentence list. Each 
of the 20 sentences on the list con- 
tained five key words. The following 
instructions were used by the judges 
in scoring the sentences: 


Only the key words are scored. In 
order for a key word to be considered 
correct, it must be phonetically equiva- 
lent to the underlined key word on the 
key sheet and it must be in the proper 
order in the sentence in relation to the 
other four key words. Thus, if a listener 
has added additional words in a sentence 
or left out non-key words, it is still 
possible for each of the key words to be 
correct. If two key words are phonet- 
ically correct but reversed in order, they 
are incorrect. 
The two judges agreed in their deci- 
sions 99% of the time. The disagree- 
ments were re-evaluated and arbitrar- 
ily resolved by one of the judges. 

The final sentence intelligibility 
score for each subject was determined 
by averaging the scores provided by 
scoring each of the nine listener’s re- 
sponses for that subject. 


Nature of the Remaining Data 
Analyses. The agreement among the 
articulation examiners was deter- 
mined by calculating the percentage 
of agreement among the five exam- 
iners on the total number of decisions 
made. The inter-listener reliabilities 
for the PB and SI lists were deter- 
mined separately by utilizing analysis 
of variance procedures. 

All predictor scores were deter- 
mined and each was correlated sepa- 
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rately with the PB word and the 
sentence intelligibility criteria. In ad- 
dition, correlations were calculated 
among the predictors and between the 
two criterion measures. 


All correlations were calculated 
twice, once for the total group of 
29 subjects and once for the group of 
24 readers only. 


Results 


Agreement Among the Articulation 
Examiners. The percentages of agree- 
ment among the articulation examin- 
ers ranged from 80% to 88% for con- 
sonant blends only; from 86% to 
91% for single sounds only; and from 
85% to 90% for singles plus blends. 
The reliability of the articulation ex- 
amination was considered satisfactory. 


Reliability of the Intelligibility Test 
Auditors. The inter-listener reliability 
for the nine intelligibility auditors was 
calculated separately for the word 
and sentence tests, using analysis of 
variance procedures. The original 
formula for use in this instance is 
Fisher’s intra-class formula (19, 21). 
Ebel (6) compared the use of the 
intra-class formula with average in- 
tercorrelation and with generalized 
reliability formulas and concluded that 
the intra-class formula is the most 
convenient and generally useful. For 
purposes of the inter-listener reliabil- 
ity estimates in the present study, it 
was more convenient to use an intra- 
class formula than to calculate average 
intercorrelations. Estimates of the re- 
liability of a single listener’s set of 
scores for the PB test was .97 and for 
the SI test .98. For purposes of the 
present study it is justifiable to use 
the formula for reliability of combined 
scores because the final criterion in- 
telligibility score for each subject is 
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TasiE 1. Pearson 7’s obtained for evaluating relationships among longer predictor measures and 


criterion measures. 











Variables* Mader’s Wood's Singles Single Sounds PB Score 
Index Index and Blends Only 
SI Score .88 .88 .87 .89 .90 
Mader’s Index .99 .97 .97 .88 
Wood’s Index .98 .98 91 
Singles and Blends .99 .90 
Single Sounds Only 91 








*SI and PB scores are criterion measures. The other four variables are predictor measures. 


based upon an average of the com- 
bined ratings of the nine listeners. 
For both PB and SI tests, this relia- 
bility estimate is .99. 


Correlations Among the Variables 
Studied. The relationships among the 
variables were studied by calculating 
Pearson product-moment correlations. 
In order to insure against unwarranted 
conclusions because of the inclusion 
of the five non-readers, all correlations 
were calculated separately for the 
total group of 29 subjects and for the 
readers-only group of 24 subjects. 
Results were practically identical in 
each of the two groups. For this rea- 
son only the correlations for the total 
group are reported. In general, it 
appears that the inclusion of the five 


TaBLE 2. Pearson 7’s obtained for evaluating 
and criterion measures. 


non-readers in the analysis is justified 
and that the modifications in the ex- 
perimental design necessary to include 
them did not materially alter the 
results. The subsequent relationships 
among the predictor and criterion 
measures are discussed with reference 
to the correlations resulting from the 
data obtained from the total group 
of 29 subjects. The correlations result- 
ing from the data provided by the 
total group are reported in Tables 
1 and 2. 


Predictors of PB Word Intelligi- 
bility. The correlation between each 
set of articulation scores obtained 
from the four longer tests and the 
PB word intelligibility scores are 
shown in Table 1. These correlations 


relationships among shorter predictor measures 











Variables* PB SI Single 

Score Score Consonants 
Initial Sounds Only .86 .79 .96 
Medial Sounds Only .90 .90 .97 
Final Sounds Only .88 .88 96 
Irwin’s 5 Consonants .68 .80 .80 








*SI and PB scores are criterion measures. The other five variables are predictor measures. 
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indicate a decided relationship be- 
tween each of the articulation scores 
and the PB word intelligibility cri- 
terion. Inspection of the four correla- 
tions warrants the conclusion that 
there is no apparent advantage of any 
one of the articulation measures over 
the others for prediction of PB word 
intelligibility. Merely counting the 
number of single consonant sounds 
correctly provides a score which pre- 
dicts this criterion as accurately as 
measures which are much more elab- 
orate and time consuming. This result 
is similar to that of Falck (9), who 
found no difference between an error 
count and a Wood-type index in pre- 
diction of intelligibility of cleft pal- 
ate speakers. Further support for the 
conclusion that each of these articu- 
lation measures predicts the PB criter- 
ion equally well comes from the corre- 
lations they have with each other. 
Table 1 shows that the correlations 
among these four articulation mea- 
sures range from .97 to .99. 

Even much shorter and simpler 
articulation examinations predict PB 
word intelligibility as accurately as 
the longer tests. Table 2 presents the 
correlations between each of four 
short tests and the PB criterion. The 
correlation between the PB score and 
a score based on the number of cor- 
rect initial sounds is .86. PB scores 
correlated with scores based on cor- 
rect medial sounds yields an r of .90. 
PB scores correlated with scores based 
on correct final sounds results in an r 
of .88. The correlation between the 
PB score and scores resulting from 
testing only the [p], [b], [m], [t] 
and [d] is .68. It will be observed that 
the first three correlations are of the 
same general order of magnitude as 
the correlations of the longer articu- 
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lation measures with the PB criterion 
shown in Table 1. The indications 
seem to be that even the very short 
tests, with the exception of Irwin’s 
test, predict the intelligibility criter- 
ion as effectively as the elaborate 
ones. 


The correlation of .68 between 
Irwin’s test and PB word intelligibility 
requires some explanation. This cor- 
relation is not of the same order of 
magnitude as other correlations dis- 
cussed. The difference between this 
correlation of .68 and the correlation 
of .91, between correctly produced 
single consonant sounds and the PB 
criterion measures, was found to be 
statistically significant. The difference 
here may also be large enough to be 
of practical importance. The correla- 
tion of .68 is, however, statistically 
different from zero at well beyond 
the one per cent level of confidence. 
This correlation seems to indicate that 
this test predicts the PB word intelli- 
gibility of the subjects in this study 
considerably better than chance. but 
not as accurately as the other pre- 
dictor measures evaluated. If this is 
true, there are several possible ex- 
planations for the failure of this test 
to predict the criterion measures as 
well as the other measures. For the 
subjects used in the present investiga- 
tion, this test failed to provide a wide 
range of scores. The distribution of 
the subjects’ scores on this test was 
highly skewed. Ten of the 29 sub- 
jects, for example, made no errors at 
all on this test and eight subjects 
made only one error. With one var- 
iable skewed to this extent, the prod- 
uct-moment correlation will be low. 
However, since a count of the correct 
productions of these five front con- 
sonants apparently results in highly 
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skewed data when used with the type 
of adult cerebral palsied subjects who 
participated in this study, there seems 
to be no point in attempting to show 
increased correlation by other means. 

No test of a possible statistically 
significant difference between any of 
the other pairs of correlations seems 
indicated. The magnitudes of these 
correlations are large and very similar. 
The correlations reported indicate 
that, for purposes of predicting PB 
intelligibility, the shorter tests are as 
efficient as longer measures. This 
seems to be true even though reported 
studies indicate that speech-handi- 
capped subjects are inconsistent in 
their errors (22). Each of the three 
scores—initial only, medial only and 
final only—results from sampling the 
subject’s ability to produce each 
single consonant only once. Because 
some of the single consonant sounds 
do not appear in all three positions, 
one or two fewer sounds may be 
sampled in the tests based on initial- 
only and final-only sounds. These 
results support a conclusion that the 
use of cumbersome longer tests, par- 
ticularly elaborately weighted indexes, 
is not necessary in research projects 
where the prediction of word inrtelli- 
gibility is the objective of the test. 

Since the shorter tests (with the 
exception of Irwin’s test) seemed to 
predict the PB scores as well as the 
longer ones, the results were corre- 
lated with the scores based on single 
sounds in all positions in order to eval- 
uate further the relationships between 
such short tests and the longer ones. 
These correlations, shown in the third 
column of Table 2, are very high 
(.96, .97 and .96) and offer support 
to the conclusion that the shorter 


tests seem to measure much the same 
entity as the longer ones. 


Predictors of Sentence Intelligibil- 
ity. Table 1 shows the correlations 
between the sentence intelligibility 
criterion measures and each set of 
measures obtained by the previously 
discussed longer articulation tests. 
Each set of these articulation scores is 
highly correlated with the sentence 
intelligibility criterion measures. 
Again, inspection of the correlation 
coefficients is sufficient to justify the 
conclusion that none of these articu- 
lation measures shows any particular 
advantage over the others in terms 
of prediction of the sentence intelli- 
gibility criterion. Further inspection 
shows also that each of these predictor 
measures predicts the measures for the 
particular sentence criterion used in 
this investigation about as well as it 
predicts PB word intelligibility meas- 
ures. 

Table 2 reports Pearson 1’s ob- 
tained for evaluating relationships be- 
tween the four shorter tests and sen- 
tence intelligibility. The scores based 
on testing medial sounds only and 
final sounds only appear to predict 
the sentence criterion as well as any of 
the longer tests. The correlations based 
on initial sounds only and Irwin’s 
Test are slightly lower but are of a 
magnitude which may be considered 
acceptably high. The conclusion that 
relatively simple tests based on error 
counts predict sentence intelligibility 
as adequately as elaborate weighted 
indexes seems justified. 


Relationship Between PB Word In- 
telligibility and Sentence Intelligibility 
Measures. Table 1 shows the correla- 
tion between PB word intelligibility 
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scores and sentence intelligibility 
scores to be .90. This correlation indi- 
cates a substantial relationship, which 
is not surprising. Hudgins (14) re- 
ported a strong relationship between 
word and sentence intelligibility in 
measuring the speech of the deaf. Al- 
though Abrams et al. (1)éreport that 
the complexity of speech behavior 
required in speaking sentences may 
attenuate the correlation between 
word and sentence measures, the 
difficulty in speaking sentences may 
actually have operated to increase the 
correlation in the present study. Sen- 
tence intelligibility, because of con- 
textual clues and other such variables, 
is almost always expected to be higher 
than word intelligibility (7,7, 12) and, 
in studies such as that of Hudgins 
(14), the range of sentence intelligi- 
bility scores is smaller than the range 
of word scores. This would operate 
to decrease the correlation between 
the measures. In the present study the 
ranges of the SI scores and PB scores 
were practically the same. It is pos- 
sible that the difficulties encountered 
by the cerebral palsied subjects in 
making longer and more complex 
speech responses may have partially 
overcome the advantages of con- 
textual clues present in sentences. Di- 
Carlo (5), Cypreanson (4) and others 
have obtained results which show that 
defects of rhythm in cerebral palsied 
speakers contribute to intelligibility 
difficulties. Hudgins and Numbers 
(15) concluded, in studying the intel- 
ligibility of deaf subjects, that rhythm 
contributed as much to the intelligi- 
bility variance as did consonant sound 
production. It may happen, as DiCarlo 
(5) suggests, that even the redun- 
dancy in the speech of some cerebral 
palsied individuals may be unintelli- 


gible, thus negating the advantages to 
intelligibility of the redundancy pres- 
ent in longer speech samples. Never- 
theless, sentence intelligibility is high- 
ly predictable from word intelligibility 
in these subjects. 

Another matter of interest emerg- 
ing from the results of this study is 
that the difference between word and 
sentence scores is not as great as the 
difference between these measures re- 
ported for normals (7, 12) or for the 
deaf subjects studied by Hudgins 
(14). We would expect this result 
if the cerebral palsied subjects have 
more difficulty with longer speech 
responses. It is also probable that the 
sentence intelligibility criterion used 
in this study is more closely related to 
word intelligibility than are other 
types of sentence intelligibility mea- 
sures. 

The scoring of the sentences proved 
to be burdensome and expensive in 
time. The PB words seem to provide a 
more acceptable intelligibility crite- 
rion, and from them sentence intelligi- 
bility can be quite accurately pre- 
dicted. This conclusion seems to be 
supported by the conclusion of Hud- 
gins (14) that sentence intelligibility 
can be predicted from PB word in- 
telligibility with a relatively small 
amount of error. 


Summary 


The primary purpose of this study 
was to compare, in terms of their 
efficiency as predictors of intelligibil- 
ity, several complex and several 
simple measures of the consonant ar- 
ticulation of young adult cerebral 
palsied subjects. Tape recorded speech 
samples, obtained from 29 subjects, 
were audited by five speech clinicians 
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who evaluated each subject’s articula- 
tion ability and by nine listeners who 
wrote down what they understood 
of each subject’s intelligibility re- 
cordings. Prediction of intelligibility 
by each of eight articulation measures 
was evaluated by correlating each set 
of predictor or articulation measures 
with each set of criterion or intelli- 
gibility measures. 

The two intelligibility measures (PB 
or word intelligibility and SI or sen- 
tence intelligibility) were predicted 
as well by any one of three short 
simple articulation test measures (in- 
itial consonant sounds only, medial 
consonants only, and final consonant 
sounds only) and by two longer sim- 
ple articulation test measures (all 
single consonant sounds and all single 
consonant sounds plus _ consonant 
blends) as by the two more com- 
plex, weighted indexes (a Wood-type 
articulation index and the Mader 
index).\The results of Irwin’s short 
test of five consonants failed to pre- 
dict the intelligibility measures as well 
as the results of the other five simple 
articulation tests. Word intelligibility 
and sentence intelligibility were pre- 
dicted about equally well by any one 
of the several articulation measures. 
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Harshness And Glottal Attack 


Maryjane Rees 


Abrupt or glottal initiation of vowels, 
according to the literature on voice 
disorders, may be one of the variables 
associated with harsh voice quality. 
According to Fairbanks (9), ‘A com- 
mon accompaniment of harshness is 
the habitual use of glottal stops or 
clicks at the initiation of vowels.’ 
Craig and Sokolowsky (6) have 
stated, ‘Glottic shock (glottal catch 
or glottal stop) is caused by an over- 
sharp attack upon an initial vowel. 
Its excessive and continuous use gives 
the entire speech a characteristic harsh 
timbre...’ 

It has been a commonly held 
tenet in the literature on harshness 
that laryngeal tension is one of the 
etiologic agents for this type of voice 
quality disorder (J, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 9, 10, 
11, 12, 14, 16, 18, 19, 20). Moore’s 
(13) motion picture study of vocal 
fold operation, in which he was search- 
ing for the cause of the glottal stroke 
or glottal shock, demonstrated that 
laryngeal tension and this type of 
vowel initiation are, at least to some 
extent, related. He has stated, “The 
so-called stroke attack involves more 
constriction in the superior laryngeal 
musculature than the breathed or 
simultaneous attacks.’ 





Maryjane Rees (Ph.D., University of 
Iowa, 1954) is Assistant Professor of Speech 
in charge of the Speech and Hearing Cen- 
ter at Sacramento State College. 
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Investigation of the abruptness with 
which vowels produced by speakers 
with harsh voices are initiated could 
serve two purposes. If a strong positive 
relationship between abruptness of 
vowel initiation and harshness were 
demonstrated, thn a major concern 
in the treatment of harshness would 
be the elimination of this type of 
vowel attack. Furthermore, a strong 
positive relationship between these two 
variables would be indirect evidence 
of a relationship between at least one 
type of laryngeal tension and harsh- 
ness. 


Procedure 


This study was a portion of a larger 
project designed to evaluate the in- 
fluence of several variables on the 
perception of harsh voice quality. The 
description of the selection of 12 
speakers with harsh voices and the 
method of obtaining scale values of 
the severity of harshness from re- 
sponses of 32 listeners have been 
reported in detail earlier (15). 


Experimental Material. The stimulus 
material for the present study con- 
sisted of recordings of the following 
isolated vowels: [i], [1], [e], [2], 
[a], [a], [9], [vu] and [u]. These 
nine vowels produced by each of the 
12 harsh voices, 108 vowels in all, 
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were dubbed from the original tape 
which had been prepared for the 
larger project (15). A Presto RC 
10/24 and a Concertone Model 1401 
were used. The vowels were arranged 
in random order with the restriction 
that no two vowels from the same 
voice appear adjacent to each other. 


Judging Abruptness of V owel Initia- 
tion. The same 32 listeners who rated 
severity of harshness also judged the 
108 isolated vowels for the presence or 
absence of abrupt initiation. They 
first heard a verbal description of 
abrupt initiation. Next they listened to 
two training tapes. These tapes were 
recorded by five male graduate stu- 
dents in speech pathology and were 
judged to be suitable for their pur- 
pose by another five graduate students 
in speech pathology. The first tape 
consisted of recordings of 45 abruptly 
initiated vowels. The second tape con- 
sisted of a series of 15 vowel pairs, 
each pair presenting a vowel initiated 
abruptly and the same vowel initiated 
gradually. Each of the nine vowels 
and each of the five voices were pre- 
sented several times in the two tapes 
combined. 

After this preparation, the listeners 
judged each of 108 isolated vowels 
by indicating whether they did or 
did not hear abrupt initiation. The 
measure of abruptness of initiation was 
thus the number of listeners identi- 
fying abrupt initiation for each vowel. 

The instrumentation for the listen- 
ing session was a Concertone Model 
1401 tape playback, a Macintosh 
Model 50W2 amplifier and a Jensen 
BF409 multiple speaker system. Lis- 
tening sessions were in a sound- 
treated room in two sessions on suc- 
ceeding days. 


Results 

Scale Values. The scale values of 
severity of harshness were abstracted 
from data obtained for another study 
(15). These scale values had been ob- 
tained by the method of equal-appear- 
ing intervals on a seven-point scale 
with one representing least severe 
harshness and seven representing most 
severe harshness. Satisfactory relia- 
bility had been established. 

The measure employed as the scale 
value of abruptness of initiation was 
the number of listeners identifying 
abrupt initiation for each vowel. The 
median value, obtained in the manner 
described by Thurstone and Chave 
(17), for these measures was 19.5 and 
the Q value was 7.12. The range was 
from 1 to 32. Since abrupt initiation is 
a relative phenomenon, these measures 
were interpreted to mean that vowels 
receiving low scores were most grad- 
ually initiated while those receiving 
scores approaching 32 were most 
noticeably abruptly initiated. 


The median agreement among lis- 
teners was 24.5 and the Q value was 
3.60. On 82 (or 79%) of the vowels 
there was two-thirds or better agree- 
ment among the listeners. Conversely 
26 (or 21%) of the vowels had 


TaBLE 1, Summary of analysis of variance for 
abruptness of initiation of isolated vowels. 








Source df ms F* F ost 





Vowels (V) 8 245.98 7. 
Speakers (S) 11 365.17 

Vs 88 31.66 
Total 107 


2.05 


“J 
“I 








*F=msy/msyg 
+F.o¢ 18 the tabled value for the nearest given df. 
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TaBLE 2. Differences among the mean number of 32 listeners identifying abrupt initiation of 
isolated vowels produced by 12 speakers with harsh voices. The critical difference (c.d.*) necessary 


for significance at the 5% level is 4.51. 











Mean Vowels 
[i] [a] [2] [1] [e] [x] [uv] [4] 

9.33 [ul] 2.75 9.09+ 9.75t 9.74¢ 10.59 10.75} 11.09} 14.677 
12.08 [i] 6.34f 7.00+ 7.59t 7.84f 8.00t 8.34¢ 11.92T 
18.42 [a] 66 1.25 1.50 1.66 2.00 5.587 
19.08 [a] .59 84 1.00 1.34 4,927 
19.67 [1] .25 41 15 4.33 
19.92 [e] 16 .50 4.08 
20.08 fx] 34 3.92 
20.42 [vu] .58 
24.00 ] 








*0.d.=t,95(2mSerror/n) 2. See Table 1 for error term. 


{Significant at the 5% level. 


scores ranging from 12 to 20 indicat- 
ing that these vowels were approach- 
ing individual listener’s thresholds for 
noticeably abrupt initiation. Only two 
vowels received a score of 16, indi- 
cating a split or threshold judgment. 


Results of Analysis. The data from 
judgments of abruptness of initiation 
of the isolated vowels were analyzed 
by the technique of analysis of vari- 
ance in a two-factor design, vowels- 
by-speakers. The criterion measure 
was the number of listeners out of a 
total of 32 identifying the presence of 
an abrupt initiation. 


Abrupt initiation was more evi- 
dent on some vowels than on others 
as shown by the significant result of 
the F test. A summary of the analy- 
sis appears in Table 1. The vowels 
[i] and [u] had significantly lower 
mean abruptness of initiation scores 
than the other vowels. Of the remain- 
ing vowels only [a] and [9] had sig- 
nificantly lower mean scores than 
[4] which received the highest score. 
Differences between means for all 


TaBLE 3. Mean abruptness of initiation and 
mean severity of harshness ratings for isolated 
vowels for each speaker. 








Speaker Mean Abruptness Mean Severity 
of Initiation of Harshness 





18.44 
15.11 
22.44 

2.78 
21.56 
14.11 
19.00 
19.33 
17.33 
29.00 
23.11 
15.11 


— et ee 
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possible pairs of vowels are shown in 
Table 2. 


A Pearson 7 was computed between 
abruptness of initiation scores and 
severity of harshness ratings for each 
vowel for the 12 speakers. The corre- 
lations were as follows: [u], .44; [i], 
55; [a], .47; [9], .38; [1], .26; [e], .45; 
[2], .58; [u], .46; [a], .08. The only 
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obtained r significantly’ greater than 
zero was the 7 of .58 for the vowel 
[2]. This vowel received a relatively 
high abruptness of initiation score 
and was one of the most severely 
harsh of the isolated vowels. The 
lowest obtained 7 was .08 for the 
vowel [a]. This vowel received the 
highest abruptness of initiation score 
and was rated as moderately harsh. 
The means of the abruptness of 
initiation scores and of the severity 
of harshness scale values are shown 
for each speaker in Table 3. The 
correlation between these two sets of 
means, with the effect of vowels aver- 
aged, was .50 (df=10) which is not 
significantly greater than zero. 


TaBLe 4. Mean abruptness of initiation and 
mean severity of harshness ratings averaged 
over 12 speakers for each isolated vowel. 








Vowels Mean Abruptness Mean Severity 





of Initiation of Harshness 
u] 9.33 3.65 
i] 12.08 3.80 
a] 18.42 4.14 
2] 19.08 4.36 
1] 19.67 3.60 
e] 19.92 4.40 
2] 20.08 4.40 
vu] 20.42 4.01 
A] 24.00 4.14 











The mean of abruptness of initiation 
scores along with the mean severity 
of harshness ratings for each vowel 
is shown in Table 4. The correla- 
tion between these two sets of nine 
measures each, with the effect of 
speakers averaged, was .56, a correla- 
tion showing about the same strength 


ye (ay — 10) == 516 


of relationship for vowels as for 
speakers. 

In summary, differences among 
vowels with respect to abruptness of 
initiation were significant. The vowels 
[i] and [u] had lower abruptness of 
initiation scores than the other vowels. 
The only other significant differences 
obtained were between [a] with the 
highest score and [a] and [9]. On 
the basis of the obtained data, with 
an N of only 12, there is no statistical 
evidence of more than a chance re- 
lationship between abruptness of initi- 
ation and severity of harshness of 
isolated vowels for any one of the 
individual vowels, except for [x]. It 
should be noted, however, that all 
nine correlation coefficients for indi- 
vidual vowels were positive and that 
the coefficients for vowels averaged 
and for speakers averaged were also 
positive. 


Discussion 


As pointed out in previous discus- 
sion, laryngeal tension has frequently 
been posited as a causal factor in the 
production of harsh voice quality. It 
was also pointed out that Moore’s 
data indicated that there is a relation- 
ship between laryngeal tension and 
the glottal attack. It was thought, 
therefore, that tense vowels would be 
more likely to be abruptly initiated 
than lax vowels/The tense vowels [i] 
and [u] received lower abruptness 
of initiation scores than the other 
vowels. The other tense vowel [9] 
was significantly different from [i] 
and [u] in this respect and could not 
be differentiated from any of the lax 
vowels on the basis of this measure 
except for [a] which received the 
highest score. While no clear-cut con- 
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clusion may be drawn from these 
data, the lax vowels were, in general, 
more abruptly initiated than most of 
the tense vowels. Apparently the 
tension associated with the vowel 
does not contribute to the tension 
present in abrupt vowel initiation. 
Possibly the undue tension associated 
with abrupt initiation interferes more 
with the vowels produced with rela- 
tively relaxed tongue musculature. 
Abruptness of initiation may be more 
closely related to the open-closed 
classification of vowels than to the 
tense-lax classification. Drew and 
Kellogg (8) reached the following 
conclusion from oscillographic study 
of vowels: ‘The most sudden attack 
seems to be produced by building up 
some air pressure in the lungs with 
the epiglottis closed, and releasing 
this suddenly, which has the effect of 
beginning the sound with something 
like a grunt.’ They found that abrupt 
starts with ‘shoulder type’ envelopes 
were somewhat more common in the 
open vowels. Accordingly, [i] and 
[u], since they are closed vowels, 
would be expected to show more 
gradual starts than the other vowels. 
Perceptually they were less abruptly 
initiated than other vowels. ; 


On the basis of the data obtained 
for this study, there is little statistical 
evidence of a relationship between 
abruptness of vowel initiation and 
degree of perceived harshness. Corre- 
lations for these measures, with but 
one exception, were not significantly 
greater than zero. The N, however, 
was small, and all nine correlation 
coefficients were positive. Also the 
relationship was positive both for the 
average over speakers and for the 
average over vowels. These results 
thus can be interpreted as evidence to 
support the conclusion that there is 


some tendency for abrupt initiation 
to be associated with harshness in the 
general population of harsh voices. 


The abrupt type of initiation was 
apparently present on many of the iso- 
lated vowels produced by the 12 harsh 
voices. Whether this group produced 
vowels with abrupt initiation more 
frequently than would non-harsh 
voices is not known. One or more 
vowels which a majority of the lis- 
teners agreed were abruptly initiated 
were produced by 11 of the 12 voices. 
Speaker 10, who produced the most 
severely harsh isolated vowels and 
who was ranked first in over-all sever- 
ity of harshness, initiated all isolated 
vowels abruptly. The mean of abrupt- 
ness of initiation scores for this 
speaker was 29.00. Speaker 4, who 
ranked seventh in the production of 
severely harsh isolated vowels but 
ranked fourth in over-all harshness on 
a longer series of syllables (15), pro- 
duced no abruptly initiated vowels. 
The mean of abruptness of initiation 
measures for this speaker was 2.78. 
The means of these measures for the 
remaining speakers ranged from 14.11 
to 23.11. Individual scores ranged 
from 1 to 32. These data support an 
earlier conclusion of Drew and Kel- 
logg (8) that abrupt starts were prob- 
ably an individual characteristic. ‘They 
stated that such abrupt starts were 
not associated with any observable 
‘hardness of voice.’ 


Summary 


Isolated vowels produced by speak- 
ers with harsh voices were studied with 
respect to abruptness of initiation and 
its relationship to degree of perceived 
harshness. The vowels were [i], [1], 
fe], [z], [4], [a], [9], [v] and [u]. 


Twelve speakers with clinically 
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diagnosed harsh voices recorded the 
vowels in an anechoic room using 
high-fidelity recording equipment. 
Each vowel was judged for the pres- 
ence or absence of abrupt initiation 
by 32 listeners. Vowels were also 
rated for severity of harshness on a 
seven-point equal-appearing intervals 
scale. 


On the basis of the obtained results 
the following statements concerning 
production of isolated vowels by harsh 
voices may be made: (a) The vowels 
[i] and [u] are less abruptly initiated 
than the other vowels. The vowels 
[a] and [9] are less abruptly initiated 
than [a], which is most abruptly in- 
itiated. (b) Severity of harshness on 
[2] tends to vary with abruptness 
of initiation. For the other vowels, 
evidence of correlation between sever- 
ity of harshness and abruptness of in- 
itiation is non-conclusive. 
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Survey Of Hearing Losses 
Among Armor Personnel 


Lawrence N. Solomon 


John L. Fletcher 


Technological changes in the Army 
have resulted in the development and 
increased use of more powerful vehi- 
cles and weapons on the company 
level. This, in turn, has resulted in an 
increase in the noise levels to which 
personnel are exposed, and a conse- 
quent increase in the risk of noise-in- 
duced hearing loss in personnel. 


In view of the cost to the gov- 
ernment of service-incurred hearing 
losses, which to a large measure could 
be prevented, it seemed advisable to 
make a survey of hearing losses among 
Fort Knox personnel and, if possible, 
to relate these losses to noise exposure. 
The survey group consisted of 3099 
armor, armored artillery and armored 
infantry personnel. 





Lawrence N. Solomon (Ph.D., Illinois, 
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U. S. Army, stationed at the Army Medical 
Research Laboratory, Fort Knox, Kentucky. 
Some of the material in this article was 
presented at the 1957 Annual Convention of 
the American Speech and Hearing Associa- 
tion held in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Procedure 


Group Audiometry. Group audi- 
ometry measures were obtained by 
means of the Recorded Warble Tone 
Hearing Test, fourth revision, devel- 
oped by the U. S. Navy Electronics 
Laboratory (NEL). For a complete 
description of the NEL test and meth- 
od of testing, see Webster (8). 

Eighteen subjects were tested simul- 
taneously by means of an earphone 
network, each ear being tested sepa- 
rately at each of the following fre- 
quencies: 500, 1000, 2000, 4000 and 
7000 cps. The test measured hearing 
loss within a 48 db range, the results 
being slightly truncated due to the 
fact that negative hearing losses were 
not adequately covered in the limited 
range of the recorded test. 


Determination of Noise Exposure 
Scores. A recent study (1) of ambient 
noise levels in armored vehicles (T-41, 
M-42, M-44, T-59, M-75, T-97 and 
T-98) reveals that crew members in 
these vehicles are working in an am- 
bient noise enviroriment of from 115 
to 125 db. Measurements made by the 
present authors revealed that the noise 
level in the track vehicle maintenance 
shop is approximately 104 db. Addi- 


\ tionally, certain men in the sample 
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were exposed to gunfire intermittently 
where quantitative noise measurements 
were not possible. 
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On the basis of their responses on a 
hearing data questionnaire to ques- 
tions relating to jobs held and length 
of time on each job, the personnel 
were divided into noise exposure 
groups. A semi-quantitative technique 
of combining job noise levels and 
length of time on job was devised to 
permit assigning subjects to one of 
three categories of noise exposure: 
negligible, moderate, and severe. The 
negligible group included individuals 
ordinarily exposed (during the work 
day) to noise levels up to 89 db, or 
who had been exposed to 90 to 99 db 
for less than 18 months, or 100 to 109 
db for less than three months. The 
moderate category included those ex- 
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posed to 90 to 99 db of noise for more 
than 18 months, or 100 to 109 db fox 
less than 18 months, or over 110 db for 
less than three months. The severe 
group contained those exposed to 100 
to 109 db for more than 18 months, or 
over 110 db for more than three 
months. 

In order to compensate for the fact 
that estimations of noise exposure for 
survey populations tend to be very 
coarse, only the data from the negli- 
gibly and the severely exposed are dis- 
cussed in this report. 


Testing Environment. All testing 
was done in a sound-treated room 
with an ambient noise level averaging 
54 db. An octave band analysis indi- 


AGE AGE AGE AGE 
{7-19 20-29 30-39 40-49 
NEG = 82 NEG = 1312 NEG = 180 NEG =68 
SEV = 154 SEV=2128 SEV= 1078 SEV= 354 
10 
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Ficure 1. Hearing loss as a function of age and noise exposure. Note: Quartile valve of 
44 db hearing loss represents a minimum estimate. The testing procedure did not allow 
deterinination of hearing loss values greater than this at 4 and 7 kc. 
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cated that masking due to ambient 
noise should not be expected for the 
test tone frequencies used in this study, 
except for slightly more than one db 
of masking at 500 cps (4). 


Treatment of Data 


The data were processed on IBM 
cards and tabulated to determine the 
hearing loss of the poorest 25%, the 
median, and the best 25% of ears for 
each of the four age categories and 
for each of two noise exposure groups, 
negligibly exposed and severely ex- 
posed. 


The hearing loss baseline for the 


population was established by select- 
ing ears of persons in the age range 
of 20 to 29 years, who had negligible 
noise exposure and who had negative 
medical histories.1 The median hear- 
ing loss for this group was then used 
as the reference point for all hearing 
losses, and this loss defined the ‘zero 
hearing loss’ for this study. Use of 
this ‘biological baseline’ technique is 
well established in hearing survey re- 
search (6, 7, 9). 

Whenever differences in hearing 
loss are termed ‘significant’ in this 
report, reference is made to statistical 
significance only, as tested by the 
paired-replicates test (11). 


Results 


Hearing Loss as a Function of Age. 
The age distribution of the 3099 sub- 


‘It was not uncommon to find subjects 
who had had medical treatment for one 
ear, but whose other ear showed no positive 
medical history. In such a case, the ‘good’ 
ear was included among the normative data. 
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jects tested with the NEL group hear- 
ing test ranged from 17 to 49 years 
of age. The median age of the group 
was 25 years. Hearing losses for the 
different age groups are shown in Fig- 
ure 1. Exclusion of the moderately 
exposed subjects eliminated 842 ears 
from the sample, leaving the number 
of severely and negligibly exposed 
ears in each age range indicated in 
Figure 1. The data plotted in Figure 
1, therefore, are based upon results 
from 1642 negligibly exposed ears and 
3714 severely exposed ears. 

It is evident from Figure 1 that, for 
ages above 20 years, hearing losses in- 
creased with age. On the other hand, 
the data show that the 17- to 19-year 
group had greater hearing loss than 
the 20- to 29-year group. Steinberg 
et al. (6) also fond their youngest age 
group (10 to 19 years) had slightly 
poorer hearing than that of the next 
older group (20 to 29 years) and be- 
lieved that this phenomenon was due 
to the greater difficulty experienced 
by the younger persons in understand- 
ing the test instructions. This expla- 
nation would not appear to be as appli- 
cable for the 17- to 19-year group in 
the present study. 


Hearing Loss as a Function of Noise 
Exposure. Figure 1 also presents a 
graphical comparison of the hearing 
losses of the negligibly and severely 
exposed subjects of each of the age 
groups included in this study. For 
Figure 1, the following point should 
be kept in mind regarding the data 
obtained from personnel in the oldest 
age group: selective factors other than 
noise exposure, such as Army person- 
nel policies, may have served to screen 
out individuals more typical of the 
general population of hearers. 
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The differences in hearing loss be- 
tween the negligibly and severely ex- 
posed in the two youngest groups (17 
to 19 years and 20 to 29 years) are 
small, but, generally in the expected 
direction. ‘Hearing loss differences be- 
tween the negligible and severe ex- 
posure cases grow increasingly larger 
as the age of the subjects increases, 


especially at the higher frequencies” 


4 


‘This result is subject to at least two 
nterpretations: (1) younger ears are 
ore resistant to noise induced loss; 


/ or, (2) the cumulative effects of noise 
\ exposure result in older persons suffer- 
\ ing more loss} Both of the above hy- 


potheses could be correct, with each 
of these factors contributing to the 


“data simultaneously. 


Figure 1 also shows that the poorest 
25% of the severely exposed older 
subjects have greater hearing losses, 
proportionally, than the poorest 25% 


of the negligibly exposed older sub- 
jects, especially at 4000 and 7000 a 
The best 25%, however, do not differ 
significantly at any age level. This 
seems to imply that of the ears exposed 
to high level noises, about one fourth 
are relatively unaffected, another 
fourth incur relatively large losses, and 
the middle half show small but meas- 
urable hearing losses. 


Comparison to Other Survey Data. 
Pulse Tone Type Recorded Tests. 
Table 1 presents central tendency 
measurements from the Fort Knox 
(FK), the San Diego Fair (SDF) (7), 
and the World’s Fair (WF) (6) hear- 
ing loss data for the different age 
groups and for the five test tone fre- 
quencies used. The differences within 
any given frequency-age group be- 
tween FK data. (based upon negli- 
gibly, moderately, and severely ex- 
posed individuals combined) and the 


Taste 1. Average hearing losses, in db, for San Diego Fair (SDF), World’s Fair (WF), 


and Fort Knox (FK) data. 








Frequency of Test Tone} 





Test 

Age N* Group 440 880 1760 3520 7040 
415 SDF —13 —0.7 04 3.8 3.9 

20-29 3287 WF 0.0 —0.2 —0.1 2.0 1.5 
2088 FK 1.0 0.0 0.0 2.0 2.0 

383 SDF 0.3 1.3 2.2 tah 6.5 

30-39 3197 WF 14 1.3 2.3 8.2 7.7 
699 FK 1.0 1.0 2.0 10.0 6.0 

271 SDF 13 24 6.0 13.2 13.3 

40-49 4528 WF 3.7 4.5 7.0 17.7 16.8 
231 FK 1.0 2.0 4.0 16.0 14.0 








*N for all three test groups is given in terms of people, rather than ears. However, at 
SDF the signal came to both ears simultaneously; so hearing loss represents the function 
of the better ear. At WF the subjects held the earphone with one hand and wrote with 
the other; so hearing loss was measured only in the ear opposite to the person’s handedness; 
at FK each subject’s ears were tested separately. 


;Frequencies for the FK data were 500, 1000, 2000, 4000 and 7000 cps. 
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SDF and WF data were tested by the Audiometer Tests. Differences do ap- 
paired replicates tests and were found pear, however, between the data of 
not to be statistically significant. this survey and comparable data from 

Group Versus Individual Clinical certain other surveys. Figure 2 pre- 
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Ficure 2. Hearing loss at 4000 cps from the U. S. Public Health Service, Wisconsin State 
Fair, Southern California Exposition, X-2, and Fort Knox data relative to the average loss 
at 4000 cps for the 20- to 29-year group. 
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sents the hearing loss at 4000 cps for Association Committee X-2 (2), and 
U. S. Public Health (5), Wisconsin Fort Knox data relative to the average 
State Fair (3), Southern California loss at 4000 cps for the 20- to 29-year 
Exposition (J0), American Standards group. It will be seen that the X-2, 
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Ficure 3. Differences between hearing losses of noise exposed and non-noise exposed men. 
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Figure 4. Hearing loss at 4000 cps for three groups of noise exposed subjects (WSF data 
corrected 10.4 db to ‘biological baseline’). 
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SCE, and FK data agree quite well, 
while the USPH and WSF data gen- 
erally show greater losses at all ages 
(except for the best 25% of the hear- 
ers). This finding is not unexpected, 
since the X-2, SCE and FK data are 
based upon results from group tests. 
The USPH and WSF data are derived 
from measurements collected on an 
individual basis using a clinical pure 
tone audiometer and the correspond- 
ing psychophysical method. The 
range of hearing losses measured on a 
clinical audiometer is roughly double 
that of any recorded group test. The 
truncated distributions resulting from 
the restricted range of the group test 
may be sufficient to account for the 
differences apparent in Figure 2. 

Noise Versus Non-noise Exposed 
Ears. Figure 3 presents a graphic com- 
parison of the differences in hearing 
loss between severely versus negligibly 
exposed subjects in the FK study; fac- 
tory versus office workers in the WSF 
data; and high versus low noise ex- 
posed military men also from the WSF 
study. Inspection of this figure reveals 
that within the 20- to 29-year age 
range there are only slight differences 
between each of these three sets of 
data. With the exception of the poor- 
est hearing quartile, greater differences 
are shown in the two WSF compari- 
sons than in the FK comparison. 

In the 30- to 39-year age range, for 
the best 25% and the median groups, 
the differences between severely and 
negligibly exposed armor personnel 
and between the high and low noise 
military men are about the same, while 
differences between factory workers 
and office workers are substantially 
greater. Among the worst 25% of the 
hearers at this age, high noise and low 
noise military men differ very little in 
hearing loss, while the differences be- 


tween severely and negligibly exposed 
FK subjects and between factory and 
office workers are much larger at all 
frequencies tested, especially so at the 
higher frequencies. 

In the 40- to 49-year age range, no 
data were available from the WSF 
study on high versus low noise mili- 
tary men. The factory workers in all 
quartiles and at all frequencies show 
markedly greater hearing losses than 
office workers. This difference be- 
tween noise and non-noise exposed 
subjects becomes apparent in the FK 
data with the median groups and is 
most apparent, although not as great 
as in the WSF groups, among the 
worst 25% of the hearers. ~ 

In order to clarify further the com- 
parison between the WSF data and 
the FK data, hearing losses at 4000 cps 
were plotted in Figure 4, with the 
WSF data replotted using a biological 
baseline; that is, the hearing loss of 
their 20- to 29-year group who were 
comparable to the normative group of 
the present study was arbitrarily called 
zero hearing loss. It was found that 
this group had a median hearing loss 
of 10.4 db at 4000 cps; therefore, this 
value was subtracted from the hearing 
loss values of the high noise military 
men and the factory workers and was 
plotted in Figure 4. 

It may be seen from inspection of 
Figure 4 that the severely exposed FK 
subjects exhibit less hearing loss in all 
quartiles than do the WSF subjects. 
Some of this difference, of course, 
may be due to differences between 
group test results (FK) and individ- 
ual test results (WSF), as is evident in 
the 40- to 49-year group score for the 
FK data in the worst 25% of hearers. 
Here, the limit of the test was reached, 
so that a hearing loss of 44 db merely 
represents the maximum hearing loss 
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value that could be obtained. At other 
points, however, where the limit of 
the test was not reached, this expla- 
nation would not hold. 


Summary 


The hearing of 3099 armor, ar- 
mored artillery and armored infantry 
personnel was tested by means of a 
group audiometer test. On the basis 
of information from a hearing data 
questionnaire, the subjects’ hearing 
losses were related to age and previous 
noise exposure. 

Generally, hearing losses were found 
to increase with age, particularly hear- 
ing losses at the higher frequencies. 
Median hearing loss differences be- 
tween negligibly and severely exposed 
individuals ranged from no difference 
to moderate difference depending on 
frequency and age group. The differ- 
ences tended to be greater for the 
poorest 25% of the two groups, espe- 
cially for the older age ranges. 

The results of this survey were 
compared with the results obtained 
from previous surveys and analyzed in 
terms of group versus individual audi- 
ometer tests and noise versus non- 
noise exposed ears. It was found that 
the present results agree quite well 
with other surveys utilizing a group 
testing procedure. However, the hear- 
ing loss differences between noise ex- 
posed and non-noise exposed subjects 
in this study were not as great as have 
been found in other surveys of simi- 
larly exposed individuals. 
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Functional Speech Disorders And Personality: 
A Survey Of The Research 


Leonard D. Goodstein 


Clinical case reports in speech path- 
ology are almost always concerned 
with the personality of the speech- 
handicapped individual as an- impor- 
tant factor in formulating the etiology 
of the problem and in evaluating the 
assets of the person for therapeutic 
planning. Since speech-handicapped 
individuals seen by speech patholo- 
gists are frequently children under 
the influence of their parents, the 
personality of the parents becomes a 
matter of interest as an etiological 
factor in the development of the dis- 
order and in the utilization of the 
parents as therapeutic agents. Yet de- 
spite the importance placed upon the 
personality and adjustment of speech- 
handicapped individuals and _ their 
parents in both diagnostic and thera- 
peutic work, the research evidence 
relating pathology of speech and per- 
sonality is widely scattered and there 
have been few attempts at any syste- 
matic survey of this evidence. Fur- 
thermore much of this evidence is 
difficult for those speech pathologists 
without considerable formal training 
in psychometrics, particularly per- 
sonality measurement, to evaluate and 
utilize. This paper is an attempt to 
summarize and evaluate those investi- 
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gations in which the personality and 
adjustment of individuals with func- 
tional speech disorders and their par- 
ents were measured and some com- 
parison with a control group was 
made. 

The present paper is based upon a 
survey of the literature of the past 
25 years (through December, 1957) 
abstracted in the Journal of Speech 
and Hearing Disorders, the Psycho- 
logical Abstracts and the Speech Mon- 
ographs. Included are all studies of an 
investigative nature reporting on the 
relationship between functional speech 
problems and measured personality 
and adjustment. Not included are 
those studies dealing with organic 
speech disorders, with disorders of 
hearing,* with disorders of speech 
resulting from severe psychopathol- 
ogy, with stage fright or with the 
relationship between expressive speech 
and personality in normal persons. 

The scope of this paper is further 
limited by the exclusion of those 
reports which are essentially clinical 
case studies in which some relation- 
ship between a functional pathology 
of speech and some aspect of the 
patient’s personality or adjustment is 
reported. The published literature in 
speech pathology, psychiatry and 
psychology is replete with such clini- 
cal papers reporting that the author 
has a number of patients, typically a 
small number, and in each case it was 


"See (9) for an excellent summary of this 
literature. 


December, 1958 
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‘immediately obvious’ that the path- 
ology of speech was definitely re- 
lated to some etiological condition, 
such as an Oedipus complex or an 
acute state of anxiety. Perhaps one 
example might serve to illuminate this 
point: Stein (96) reported from. his 
experience with a ‘small number of 
male stammering cases seen in the 
Tavistock Clinic . . . (that) in the 
background of more than half the 
cases studied we find the male stam- 
merer identifying himself with the 
mother in the presence of a mon- 
strous, violent, overpowering father. 
Homosexuality of an infantile nar- 
cissistic kind, usually strongly sup- 
pressed, is a frequent phenomenon.’ It 
should be clear that such reports, 
regardless of the author’s clinical acu- 
men or sagacity, can scarcely be 
considered as meeting the usual meth- 
odological criteria in scientific in- 
quiry. Further, since typically these 
personality factors can be uncovered 
only by specially trained psychiatrists 
or Clinical psychologists, such findings 
are of little practical use for most 
speech pathologists. 

Excluded also, because of limita- 
tions of space, were those studies in 
which the major concern was an 
evaluation of the reactions to a func- 
tional speech disorder, for example, 
the reactions of stutterers to their 
impediment. Also excluded from this 
report are those theoretical papers in 
which the need for personality re- 
search was stressed, although no ac- 
tual research data were included. 
Speech pathologists are all too fre- 
quently exhorted to study personal- 
ity, develop more and better clinical 
skills in this area, use the Rorschach 
and other personality tests; but all of 
this without any direct suggestions or, 
even more importantly, without any 


evidence as to how this can be real- 
istically done in typical clinical prac- 
tice. The present report includes only 
those investigations in which some 
empirical relationships have been re- 
ported between personality variables 
and the major functional disorders of 
speech: articulation disorders, de- 
layed speech, voice disorders and 
stuttering.? 


Articulation Disorders 


Functional disorders of articulation 
—the omission, substitution or distor- 
tion of speech sounds—are typically 
explained (49) in terms of a disruption 
of the normal learning process in 
speech development. Such disruption 
may be a function of inadequate 
speech models, of a lack of stimulation 
in and motivation for adequate speech, 
or of some more basic emotional dis- 
turbance. Since such etiological fac- 
tors are seen as operating in the home 
environment in the typical develop- 
mental sequence, the area of parent- 
child interactions must be investi- 


gated. 


Personality and Adjustment of the 
Parents. The study by Wood (103, 
104) is the only systematic investiga- 
tion of the relationship between par- 
ental adjustment and the presence of 
functional articulatory defects in 
children. Wood’s study involved the 
parents of 50 children whose articu- 
latory speech defects were not assign- 
able to low intelligence, hearing loss 
or any organic malformation. The 


*Five studies (26, 31, 85, 97, 105) were not 
included because the authors studied hetero- 
geneous groups of speech-defective individ- 
uals without further specifying the com- 
position of the group. Such investigations 
may obscure significant differences within 
the group, producing results that may be 
misinterpreted. 
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parents were likewise found to be 
normal in intelligence, hearing and 
speech. Data concerning environ- 
mental factors and emotional adjust- 
ments of both children and parents 
were obtained by means of psycho- 
logical tests,* including the adult form 
of the California Test of Personality 
(CTP), the Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory and the Thematic Apper- 
ception Test (TAT). Parental ad- 
justment, as measured by the scores 
on the personality tests (when com- 
pared with the test norms), indicated 
considerable emotional maladjust- 
ment of one or both parents, with 
more maladjustment found for the 
mothers than for the fathers. The case 
histories revealed disruptions in the 
home, including both parents work- 
ing, both parents away from home 
frequently or the parents separated or 
divorced. The data also showed that 
these parents had few interests out- 
side of the home, that they were ig- 
norant of good child-rearing practices 
and used overly severe techniques of 
child discipline. It is unfortunate that 
this important study did not utilize 
an adequate control group for pur- 
poses of comparison. 

One of the most significant aspects 
of this study, to some extent obviating 
this criticism, was that the 50 cases 
were then divided into two matched 
groups for a program of therapeutic 
procedures. For one group of 25 
children, ordinary remedial articula- 
tion procedures were followed; for 
the other 25, extensive parental coun- 


"It is beyond the scope of the present 


paper to discuss either the basic issues in- 
volved in personality measurement or the 
typical instruments utilized in such measure- 
ment. The interested reader will find the 
recent volumes by Allen (2) and Ferguson 
(33) useful introductions to this problem. 


seling was carried on in addition to 
the speech training. Children of this 
second group were found to improve 
more rapidly in their speech than did 
those whose mothers were untreated. 
Wood concluded that parental emo- 
tional factors are important not only 
in the etiology of articulation defects 
but also in any corrective treatment. 
Lerea (55) reported, however, that 
there was no relationship between the 
rated severity of children’s articula- 
tion disorders (N=28) and the per- 
sonality of the mother as measured 
by the CTP, but these children all 
had speech problems as a function 
of some physical disorder. Further 
support of Wood’s conclusions is 
found, however, in the results of 
Egbert (30) who compared 31 pairs 
of children with articulatory dis- 
orders, one group with superior prog- 
ress in speech therapy and the other 
group with below average progress. 
These pairs were matched as to sex, 
scholastic achievement, age, IQ, sever- 
ity of disorder and therapist. Using 
data obtained in clinical interviews, 
Egbert found significant differences 
between the mothers of the two 
groups. The mothers of the successful 
group had more information about 
speech therapy and were more active 
as auxiliary therapists than the moth- 
ers of the below-average progress 
group. On the other hand, the moth- 
ers of the below-average — 
group were reported to use requent 
and injudicious punishment and, more 
frequently than the mothers of the 
successful group, to use undesirable 
methods of speech retraining. 


‘ Personality and Adjustment of the 
Children. There is more research deal- 
ing with the child with articulatory 
disorders and his personality and ad- 
justment. Twelve studies, including 
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Wood’s child data, are concerned with 
this problem: five of these studies 
report findings that are interpreted as 
indicating these children do have 
personality and adjustment problems, 
four studies report no relationship 
between personality or adjustment 
and the disorder; three studies have 
internally contradictory results. 

Of the five studies reporting a pos- 
itive relationship between functional 
articulation disorders and personality, 
Deming (23), using the Bender Visual 
Motor Gestalt Test (N=20); Green- 
berg (42), using the Rosenzweig Pic- 
ture Frustration Test and the Brown 
Personality Inventory (N=36); Ken- 
nedy (50), using the personality rat- 
ing scale of the American Council of 
Education (N=27); and Bjermeland 
(12), using the Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test (TAT) (N=21) — all re- 
ported emotional disturbances in their 
speech-defective subjects. Perrin (73) 
obtained sociometric ratings on a 
large group of elementary school 
children, 9% of whom were receiving 
speech therapy, the majority of them 
(N=37) having functionally defec- 
tive articulation. Perrin reported that 
more of the isolates came from the 
speech-defective group, that there 
were no leaders selected from this 
group and that the speech-defective 
child is not readily accepted into the 
classroom group. 

All four of the studies reporting 
no relationship between personality 
and articulation disorders in children, 
Anders (3), McKee (61), McAllister 
(58) and Reid (77), have used the 
children’s form of the CTP and re- 
ported no significant difference in 
test scores between groups of speech 
defective children and control groups. 
The number of cases in each of the 
groups was 53, 100, 100 and 38, re- 
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spectively. Reid further reported no 
significant relationship between the 
test scores and either the original 
severity of the disorder or the amount 
of improvement following therapy. 

The three studies with internally 
contradictory results have used two 
or more personality indices and have 
not found consistent results with the 
several measures. Both Wood (i03, 
104) and Nelson (70) reported no 
relationship between articulation de- 
fects and personality as measured by 
the CIP. However, Wood inter- 
preted his TAT results as indicative 
of personality disturbance, while Nel- 
son (N=35) reported that his Ss 
received ratings by their classroom 
teachers of inferior adjustment on the 
Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior 
Rating Scales. In a quite provocative 
study using sociometric ratings, Free- 
man and Sonnega (37) reported that 
articulatory defective children 
(N=26) are chosen less often by 
their peers for tasks requiring verbal 
speech, but that there was no differ- 
ence in selection when the basis for 
choice was predominantly friendship. 


Evaluation of the Studies with Ar- 
ticulatory Disorders. Any generaliza- 
tion about these studies as a whole 
is rather difficult in view of the incon- 
sistent nature of the reported results. 
There does appear to be some evi- 
dence indicating the etiological and 
therapeutic importance of parental 
personality, but the need for better 
controlled, cross-validated studies us- 
ing more valid indices of personality 
is nevertheless obvious. This need is 
even more obvious when the results 
with the articulatory-disordered chil- 
dren themselves are studied; Spriesters- 
bach (94), in his recent review of 
some of this literature, reached much 
the same conclusion. These studies 
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generally tend to be poorly controlled, 
to be based on small Ns (the median 
N was only 36) and to use poorly 
standardized and unvalidated person- 
ality measures such as the Bender 
Visual Motor Gestalt Test (23) and 
the Rosenzweig P-F Test (42). In 
evaluating the CIP, which was used 
in six of these studies, Allen (2, p. 
100) concluded that the evidence was 
‘generally unfavorable with regard to 
the validity and reliability of the 
CTP’ and urged care in the clinical 
interpretation of this test. 


At present the only possible con- 
clusion is that the relationship be- 
tween personality factors and articu- 
lation disorders has not been clearly 
demonstrated and much additional re- 
search is required. 


Delayed Speech 


Many cases of retarded speech de- 
velopment are referred to speech ther- 
apists when the retardation is not 
directly related to general mental re- 
tardation, to impairment of hearing, 
to motor defects or to anomolies of 
the speech mechanism. Explanations 
of such disturbances often stress the 
importance of parental influence and 
personality (49, 59), and presumably 
research on parent-child interactions 
should provide clues about the etio- 
logical bases of this disorder and 
should also provide information use- 
ful in planning therapeutic work with 
these children. 

The surveyed literature contained 
only two studies dealing with the per- 
sonality factors involved in psycho- 
genically delayed speech. Beckey (5), 
as part of a detailed clinical study 
of many factors related to retardation, 
compared 50 families with speech- 
retarded children with 50 families 
with normally speaking children. In 


so far as personality factors were 
involved (and these were ascertained 
from interviews and direct observa- 
tions by the experimenter) the re- 
tarded children had their needs an- 
ticipated by their mothers without 
verbal request, and the parents, espe- 
cially the mothers, regarded their 
children with more anxiety than did 
the normal children’s parents. In a 
much more comprehensive study, 
Peckarsky (71) compared the atti- 
tudes of a group of 52 mothers of 
speech-retarded children with a 
matched control group by means of 
a psychiatric interview which was 
then evaluated according to the Fels 
Parental Behavior Rating Scales. The 
mothers of the speech-retarded group 
were rated as over-protective, rigid 
individuals who outwardly seemed 
devoted to their children but were 
actually very critical of them. The 
home environment of the delayed- 
speech children was characterized by 
rejection, tension and lack of organi- 
zation in the performance of routine 
tasks. The attitudes of the control 
parents were less intense and per- 
vasive, suggesting that the parents of 
the delayed-speech group were not 
different from the control parents in 
kind but merely in degree. 

While these studies are intriguing 
and suggestive, it seems clear that 
much additional work needs to be 
done on the relationship between de- 
layed speech and personality variables, 
particularly parental personality vari- 
ables, as factors in therapeutic plan- 
ning. No research has been reported 
on personality and the child without 
speech, but since the problem of 
psychogenically-delayed speech typ- 
ically disappears before an age when » 
adequate measures for personality and 
adjustment are available, this finding 
should not be surprising. 
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Voice Disorders 


Functional voice disorders, charac- 
terized by marked deviations in 
loudness, pitch, quality or flexibility, 
are also frequently explained as a 
result of psychological disturbance or 
maladjustment (49). Voice disorders, 
in contrast to both articulatory dis- 
orders and delayed speech, are fre- 
quently found in both adolescents and 
adults. Since good voice quality is an 
important factor in communication 
and, consequently, in adjustment, as 
Sanford (80) states in a discussion 
of this relationship, there should be 
a clearly established relationship be- 
tween voice disorders and personality 
factors. Further it may be presumed 
that personality factors would play an 
important role in effective therapy 
with such disorders. 

Considering the importance placed 
upon personality factors in voice dis- 
orders, it is surprising to find only 
three studies dealing with this prob- 
lem. Moore (68) compared 119 col- 
lege students with voice disorders with 
43 college-level superior speakers on 
the Bernreuter Personality Inventory 
and reported that the whiney and 
breathy speakers (N=61) were sig- 
nificantly more submissive and emo- 
tionally unstable than the harsh and 
metallic speakers who were not dif- 
ferent from the superior speakers. 
Duncan (27) reported that 10 out of 
22 clinically-treated cases of func- 
tional hoarseness received scores in- 
dicating home maladjustment on the 
Bell Adjustment Inventory and that 
seven of the 10 hoarseness cases were 
in the group diagnosed as having an 
extreme degree of hoarseness. In con- 
trast, only three of the 22 normal 
speakers in the matched control group 
received unsatisfactory scores on 


home adjustment. In the third study, 
Brice (15) obtained the TAT re- 
sponses of eight college cases with 
severe voice disorders and concluded 
that her TAT measures of anxiety 
were inversely related to her inde- 
pendent, voice-quality ratings. 

Despite the results of the above 
studies, the relationship between voice 
disorders and personality is yet to be 
empirically demonstrated. It must be 
noted that these studies have used 
personality measures of somewhat du- 
bious validity; for example, Ferguson 
(33, p. 233) concluded that ‘the va- 
lidity of the (Bell) Adjustment In- 
ventory has in no way been substan- 
tially demonstrated.’ Further, the 
number of cases involved is very 
small, not one of these findings has 
been cross-validated, the adequacy of 
the control groups used is open to 
question and one of the investigators 
concluded a positive relationship de- 
spite the fact that the results did not 
meet her own limits of statistical sig- 
nificance. Again it should be clear 
that much additional research is re- 
quired and that little is known about 
personality as an etiological, conse- 
quential or therapeutic factor in the 
disorders of voice. 


Stuttering 


Of all of the functional pathologies 
of speech, none has excited more 
speculation or research than the phen- 
omenon of stuttering, the severely 
hesitant, stumbling attempt at speech 
with spasmodic repetitions and pauses. 
Stuttering is often explained (49, 96) 
in terms of psychological or person- 
ality factors either in the stutterer 
himself or in his background. Even 
those theorists who believe in the im- 
portance of organic factors will fre- 
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quently also include psychological 
factors in their formulations of the 
etiology of stuttering. Certainly there 
is no one concerned about the prob- 
lem of the stutterer who denies the 
importance of stuttering as a factor 
in the consequent development of 
personality and adjustment or as a 
factor in therapeutic planning. 


The severity and frequently bizarre 


nature of the stutterer’s deviant speech : 


behavior seemingly have led many to 
the extreme formulation that stutter- 
ing either is essentially neurotic or is 
a symptom of some underlying per- 
sonality disturbance; for example 
(24), stuttering ‘. . . is only one aspect 
of the neurotic personality and there 
are always other neurotic traits pres- 
ent.’ Bender (6, 8), as a demonstration 
of how widely such beliefs were held, 
asked 50 authorities in speech patholo- 
gy to list the most common personal 
characteristics of stutterers. Most fre- 
quently reported as the most common 
were inferiority feelings (listed by 
13 of the experts), self-consciousness 
(listed by 12), neuroticism (listed by 
nine), shyness and introversion (each 
listed by eight of these experts) and 
anxiety (listed by six). Bender him- 
self (6) stated that stutterers are in- 
secure, have extremely strong needs 
for affection and are inadequately 
socialized. 


Personality and Adjustment of the 
Parents. Since all theories of stutter- 
ing, excluding those based exclusively 
upon organic factors, are essentially 
acquisitional or environmental theo- 
ries (this would be true even for those 
theories which regard stuttering as 
neurotic in origin), and since the 
parental influence is most pervasive 
prior to and during the years of the 
onset of stuttering, studies of the stut- 
terer’s parents and the home environ- 
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ment should cast much light on the 
development of the stuttering phe- 
nomenon. Three such studies have at- 
tempted to assess parental attitudes 
through standardized clinical inter- 
views which were then compared 
with the results obtained from a 
matched control group of parents. 
Moncur (65, 66) concluded on the 
basis of his results (N=48 in each 
group) that the stutterers’ parents in- 
troduced adverse environmental influ- 
ences into such parent-child inter- 
actions as eating, sleeping and toilet 
training. These parents were reported 
to have exceptionally high standards, 
to be overprotective, overcritical and 
particularly overdominant — attitudes 
which Moncur concluded precipitated 
and aggravated the stuttering. John- 
son (47, 48) reported his two groups 
of parents (N=46 in each group) 
were very similar with only minor 
differences between them; these dif- 
ferences mainly centered around the 
stutterer’s parents’ concern about the 
adequacy of the child’s speech. Dar- 
ley’s (22) results (N=50 in each 
group) tended to confirm those of 
Johnson in that he reported few 
striking differences between the two 
groups of parents. The stutterers’ par- 
ents were less well satisfied with them- 
selves and their children and had 
somewhat higher standards than the 
nonstutterers’ parents although both 
groups appeared well within the nor- 
mal range of adjustment. Darley fur- 
ther reported no significant differ- 
ences between the two groups of 
parents on the Guilford Inventory 
of Factors STDCR. 

Abbott (1) has reported a study in- 
volving direct observation of the 
behavior of mother and child in a free- 
play situation. Of the total N of 60 
mother-child pairs, half involved a 
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stuttering child. Although few of the 
differences between the two groups 
were statistically significant, Abbott 
concluded that the trends suggested 
overprotection by the _ stutterers’ 
mothers, characterized by overt af- 
fection and seeming empathy in the 
play activity. Abbott further reported 
that on the Parent Attitude Research 
Instrument (PARI), which was taken 
also by the mothers, this tendency 
toward overprotection was again ob- 
servable. 

Three studies have been made to 
investigate the personality and ad- 
justment of stutterers’ parents by re- 
sponses to the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory (MMPI), an 
empirically-derived paper-and-pencil 
inventory. Goodstein and Dahlstrom 
(40) found no significant differences 
on the MMPI between the parents of 
young, non-chronic stutterers and a 
matched control group (N=100 in 
each group). Goodstein (39) has 
cross-validated these findings with 
the parents of a typical group 
(N=50) of clinic stutterers. Gross- 
man (43) reported only one signifi- 
cant difference on the 12 MMPI scales 
she used in her study (N=42 in each 
group) and further reported that, on 
the Minnesota Scale of Parents’ Opin- 
ion, the stutterers’ parents showed a 
marked inability to interpret the de- 
sirability or undesirability of specific 
child behavior traits and their influ- 
ence upon the child’s social znd emo- 
tional adjustment. 

LaFollette (54) compared a group 
of parents of stutterers with a matched 
control group of parents (N=85 and 
50, respectively) on a battery of five 
paper-and-pencil personality tests and 
concluded that the fathers of stutter- 
ers were significantly more submis- 
sive than the fathers of the control 


group and, probably more impor- 
tantly, were more submissive than 
their wives. The control-group par- 
ents did not show this difference. Wil- 
son (101) and Christensen (20) both 
attempted to study the personalities 
of the same 30 stuttering children, of 
their parents, and of 30 nonstuttering 
siblings by means of three projective 
tests, including the TAT and the 
Rorschach. It was concluded that the 
stutterers were identified more closely 
with their mothers than were the 
nonstuttering siblings and that both 
the mothers and fathers seemed emo- 
tionally immature. Not all the con- 
clusions were based upon statistically 
significant results and, more impor- 
tantly, no really satisfactory control 
group was employed. 

In summary, these studies of par- 
ental adjustment of stutterers suggest 
that there are differences between the 
parents of stutterers and nonstutterers, 
particularly in the parent-child inter- 
action. These differences are not very 
suggestive of any gross maladjustment 
of the parents, but rather tend to 
center around subtle attitudes of per- 
fectionism or criticalness, and there 
is some evidence that these attitudes 
are specifically related to the speech 
area. There was no evidence in these 
studies that would support the con- 
tention that the parents of stuttering 
children are severely maladjusted or 
have a particularly aberrant person- 
ality pattern. One important aspect of 
this problem, the relationship of par- 
ental personality to therapy with the 
child, has not yet been examined by 
research. 


Personality and Adjustment of the 
Child Stutterer. Considerable research 
has been reported on the personality 
and adjustment of both the child and 
the adult stutterer. Using stuttering 
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children as subjects, Darley (22) 
found no significant differences on the 
Rogers Test of Personality Adjust- 
ment between the stutterers (N=28) 
and a matched control group 
(N=18), while Burleson (/8) re- 
ported that no differences in person- 
ality were revealed by the Bender 
Visual-Motor Gestalt Test (N=36 
in each group). McDowell (60) re- 
ported no significant differences be- 
tween 46 pairs of stuttering and non- 
stuttering children on three person- 
ality tests, the Woodworth-Matthews, 
the Woodworth-Cady and the Kent- 
Rosanoff Free Association Test. Mon- 
cur (67) questioned the mothers of 42 
stuttering children in a clinical inter- 
view and compared their responses 
with those of mothers in a matched 
control group. He concluded that 
the interview data as well as direct 
observation of the children themselves 
revealed that the child  stutterers 
showed more symptoms of nervous- 
ness and maladjustment than did the 
child nonstutterers. 


The Rorschach Test has been util- 
ized by a number of investigators to 
measure the personality of the child 
stutterer. Meltzer (62) in an early 
study of stuttering children (N=64) 
concluded that the Rorschach re- 
sponses were symptomatic of a neu- 
rotic disorder, but this study did not 
involve either statistical analysis or a 
control group. Meltzer (63, 64) in 
two later Rorschach studies involving 
a control group (N=50 in each 
group) concluded (64) that, although 
the stuttering children gave more re- 
sponses, ‘the nature of their responses 
reveals that their productivity repre- 
sents compensatory and compulsive 
drives rather than clarity of percep- 
tion or superiority in abstract think- 
ing. . . . In practically all factors 
which imply emotional instability, the 


scores of the stuttering children ex- 
ceed those of the control group.’ 

Wilson (101) and Christensen (20) 
used the Rorschach, the TAT and the 
Travis-Johnson Projective Test with 
30 child stutterers, their nonstuttering 
siblings and the parents. In both cases 
the siblings were used as a control 
group and, while some differences in 
Rorschach responses were reported, 
neither of the findings was suggestive 
that the stutterers were more neurotic 
or maladjusted than their nonstutter- 
ing siblings. 

Krugman (53) also used the Ror- 
schach to assess the adjustment of a 
group of stuttering children, using 
a control group (N=50 in each 
group) of children with severe emo- 
tional problems. Although Krugman 
reported his stutterers gave fewer 
responses (in direct contradiction to 
Meltzer), he also concluded that both 
the stutterers and the problem chil- 
dren were predominantly unstable 
and neurotic, with the stutterers show- 
ing primarily obsessive-compulsive 
personality traits. It is noteworthy 
that diametrically opposite findings 
were used to reach the same conclu- 
sion; namely, that childhood stutterers 
are maladjusted with obsessive-com- 
pulsive personality traits. It would 
seem to the present writer that the 
adjustment of stuttering children as 
revealed by the Rorschach is still an 
open question. 

The Krugman report was one of 
a series of studies which compared 
these same 50 stuttering and 50 prob- 
lem children on a variety of perform- 
ance measures (19, 24, 52). Kopp 
(52), reporting the performance on 
the Ozeretsky Tests of Motor Pro- 
ficiency, concluded that the stutterers 
had a global uniform deficiency in 
motor functioning despite the fact that 
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there were no quantitative differences. 
In a recent cross-validation study 
(35), however, the stutterers were 
slightly, but not significantly, superior 
to a matched group of normal con- 
trols (N=15 in each group) and 
both groups were essentially average 
when compared to the test norms. 
There was no indication in this later 
study of the uniform deficiency in 
performance noted by Kopp, strongly 
suggesting the need for cross-valida- 
tion in research of this type. 

In general there is little evidence 
to support the contention that the 
stuttering child has a particular pat- 
tern of personality or is neurotic or 
severely maladjusted. This conclusion 
is supported by those studies of the 
educational achievement of stutterers 
(29, 81) which report only a slight 
educational retardation, approximately 
of six months, for stutterers. If stut- 
tering children are as disturbed as 
some theorists maintain, this disturb- 
ance should presumably have shown 
some substantial effect in stutterers’ 
school achievement as well as in their 
speech. 


Personality and Adjustment of the 
Adult Stutterer. Stuttering is the only 
functional disorder of speech to afflict 
a significant number of adults. Since 
the personality and adjustment prob- 
lems of adults, as well as the measure- 
ment techniques sometimes used to 
assess such problems, tend to be dif- 
ferent from those of children, the 
adult stutterer deserves special atten- 
tion. 

The personality and adjustment of 
the adult stutterer have also frequently 
been assessed by means of the Ror- 
schach. Haney (44), Ingebregtsen 
(45), and Pitrelli (74) all used the 
Rorschach and have generally con- 
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cluded that the stutterers’ responses 
were symptomatic of a neurotic dis- 
order, although none of these three 
studies involved a control group. 
Haney’s study also involved stutterers’ 
responses to the TAT from which 
he inferred that stutterers are ‘spa- 
tially disoriented, structurally con- 
fused’ and have contradictory self- 
concepts. On the other hand, Rich- 
ardson (78, 79) reported no impor- 
tant significant differences on either 
the Rorschach or the TAT between a 
group of 30 stutterers and a matched 
conrol group. 

Diverse results with a variety of 
projective tests have been reported in 
the literature. Bloodstein (13), for ex- 
ample, reported no difference in ob- 
sessive-compulsive signs on the TAT 
between stutterers and nonstutterers 
(N=15 in each group). Goodstein, 
Martire and Spielberger (41), also 
using the TAT, reported no differ- 
ences between stutterers and nonstut- 
terers (N=30 in each group) on two 
different indices of motivation for 
achievement. Font (36) reported no 
significant differences between stut- 
terers (N=9) and_ nonstutterers 
(N=49) on the Kent-Rosanoff Word 
Association Test, while Silverman 
(91) reported that the TAT revealed 
his Negro stutterers had more dom- 
inant mothers than his Negro non- 
stutterers (N=10 in each group). 
Wilson reported that his group of 
stutterers were like his group of mal- 
adjusted nonstutterers (N=50 in each 
group) in that both ‘have in common 
a certain motor ineptness’ (102, p. 
134) as revealed by the Mira Myo- 
kinetic, the Bender Visual Motor 
Gestalt and the Figure Drawing Tests. 
Bernhardt (11) has reported that the 
frequency of stuttering in a group of 
44 stutterers was significantly related 
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to those areas of psychosexual conflict 
revealed by the Blacky Test, while 
Madison and Norman (56) inter- 
preted their Rosenzweig Picture-Frus- 
tration Test results, obtained with 25 
stutterers, as supporting the psycho- 
analytic contention that stuttering is 
compulsive in nature with strong ten- 
dencies toward self-aggression. The 
importance of cross-validation was 
again strongly suggested by Quar- 
rington (76) who, with a group of 
30 stutterers, was unable to confirm 
the earlier findings of Madison and 
Norman. Unfortunately neither study 
utilized a control group but relied 
rather upon the published test norms, 
which may not have been completely 
appropriate. 

These projective studies of stutter- 
ers are so inconsistent both internally 
and with each other that, based on 
these results, no generalizations about 
the personality of the adult stutterer 
are possible. It is clear that there is no 
general support for the notion that 
adult stutterers are severely malad- 
justed or even consistently different 
from anyone else. Sheehan (87), in his 
recent review of some of these same 
projective studies, has come to much 
the same conclusion. 

Essentially the same conclusions can 
be drawn from those studies in which 
the personality and adjustment of the 
stutterers were investigated by means 
of the clinical interview. Glasner 
(38), in an uncontrolled, impression- 
istic, non-statistical study (N=70), 
concluded that stutterers show a long 
history of over protection and pam- 
pering and have over anxious, exces- 
sively perfectionistic parents. Whit- 
man (100) reported that her uncon- 
trolled interview data, obtained with 
15 male stutterers, indicated strong 


conflict over sexual identification. 
Only if one is willing to ignore the 
possible importance of such factors 
as experimenter bias and the lack of 
statistical analyses and control groups, 
can one place much credence in these 
results. 

Somewhat more promising are 
those studies which have reported 
that the Rorschach can be successfully 
used to predict the outcome of ther- 
apy with stutterers. Both Shames (84) 
and Sheehan (86, 88) concluded that 
certain of the Rorschach variables 
were related to the outcome of ther- 
apy, but their results were not en- 
tirely consistent, their Ns were rather 
small (27 and 35 respectively) and 
their statistics were not entirely con- 
clusive. Their results do, however, 
suggest that this approach may indeed 
provide valuable information about 
the important therapy area, although 
more research is still necessary. 

Paper-and-pencil tests also have 
been widely used as indices of the 
personality and adjustment of the 
adult stutterers. Johnson (46), in an 
early study, administered the Wood- 
worth-House Mental Hygiene Inven- 
tory to a group of 50 stutterers and 
a group of 70 psychoneurotics. He 
concluded that the stutterers’ re- 
sponses were more like those of 
House’s normal standardization group 
than those of the neurotics, although 
the stutterers did report significantly 
more problems than did the normals. 
In a quite similarly designed study, 
Spriestersbach (93) compared 50 stut- 
terers, 183 normals and 20 hospital- 
ized psychotics, all males, on the 
Word-Picture Test of Social Adjust- 
ment. Spriestersbach’s conclusion, like 
that of Johnson, was that the stut- 
terers resembled the normal males 
more than they did the psychiatric 
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patients, although there was some 
suggestion that the stutterers were 
mildly socially maladjusted. 

Several investigators have found no 
differences between stutterers and 
nonstutterers on personality invento- 
ries. Bearss (4), using the Adams Per- 
sonal Audit and the Potter Incom- 
plete Sentences Blank; Berlinsky (10), 
using the Saslow Screening Test; 
and Brutten (17), using the Maslow 
Security Index — all reported no sig- 
nificant differences between a group 
of stutterers and a matched control 
group (N=23, 14 and 16 respective- 
ly). Brown and Hull (16) concluded 
that their 59 stutterers showed no 
‘generalized inferiority’ on the Min- 
nesota Personality Scale when com- 
pared with the test norms. 

On the other hand, a number of 
inventory studies have reported evi- 
dence of serious maladjustment in 
stutterers. Bender (6, 7), using the 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory, re- 
ported that male college stutterers 
were more emotional and introverted, 
less dominant and confident than 
nonstutterers (N=249 in each group). 
These results led Bender to conclude 
there was a particular kind of stut- 
tering personality and that stuttering 
is ‘definitely associated with person- 
ality maladjustment.’ Schultz (82) 
and Perkins (72), using the California 
Test of Personality, both reached 
much the same conclusion (N=20 
and 75 respectively); neither of these 
investigators, however, used a con- 
trol group but, rather, the published 
test norms. Duncan (28) reported that 
stutterers were more maladjusted at 
home than nonstutterers (N=62 in 
each group) as revealed by the scores 
on the Bell Adjustment Inventory. 
Morley and Berlinsky (69) reported 
significant changes in scores on the 
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Bell Adjustment Inventory in the di- 
rection of better adjustment as indi- 
cating successful stuttering therapy 
(N=5). Considering the previously 
noted lack of validity of this instru- 
ment, its use as the sole criterion 
measure raises some serious doubt as 
to the validity of the study itself. 
The importance of cross-validation 
can again be noted by comparing the 
reported results of Richardson (78, 
79) with those of Shames (83), both 
of whom used the Guilford inven- 
tory of Factors STDCR. Richardson 
reported that her stutterers were sig- 
nificantly more socially introverted, 
more depressed, and less happy-go- 
lucky, with significantly higher scores 
on Factors S, D and R, than her non- 
stutterers (N=30 in each group). 
Shames reported that none of these 
differences was observable in his group 
(N=53) and the only observable 
difference was that the stutterers 
showed more thinking introversion 
(Factor T). Unfortunately, however, 
Shames did not use a control group 
but, rather, the published test norms 
and this procedure makes interpreta- 
tion of the discrepancy difficult. 
There is a series of five investigations 
of the personality and adjustment of 
adult stutterers which deserves special 
attention. These investigations utilize 
the MMPI, the only one of the inven- 
tories used in research with speech- 
handicapped groups which was empi- 
rically derived and which has been 
shown to have more than face valid- 
ity. Boland (14), Dahlstrom and Cra- 
ven (21), Pizzat (75), Thomas (98) 
and Walnut (99) all have reported 
that the mean MMPI profile for their 
groups of stutterers (N=24, 100, 53, 
29 and 38 respectively) was somewhat 
elevated as compared either with the 
test norms or with a matched control 
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group. However, the higher means 
for the stutterers were still well within 
the normal range of adjustment as 
defined by the MMPI norms. Dahl- 
strom and Craven compared college 
stutterers with normal speaking col- 
lege freshmen, with psychiatric pa- 
tients and with college students who 
had sought counseling help on. their 
personal problems. The authors con- 
cluded that, while the stutterers did 
differ from the control students, they 
were not as severely disturbed as the 
psychiatric patients and most closely 
resembled the college students with 
other kinds of problems. This study 
further reported no significant rela- 
tionship between the MMPI scores 
and the severity of stuttering. 
Several investigators, rather than as- 
sessing the overall personality or rela- 
tive adjustment of the stutterer, have 
sought to tap what might be con- 
sidered more basic personality vari- 
ables such as level of aspiration (57, 
89, 90), perseverative tendencies or 
rigidity (25, 32, 51, 92) and self-con- 
cept (34, 95, 106). Since the focus of 
the present paper is on the more global 
aspects of personality and adjustment, 
it can simply be noted that these 
results suggest that stutterers do set 
a somewhat lower level of aspiration 
than nonstutterers, that stutterers are 
somewhat more perseverative than 
nonstutterers, and that stutterers do 
not have a different self-concept from 
nonstutterers, at least according to 
the measures of self-concept used by 
these investigators. In any event, since 
these findings are provocative and 
suggestive rather than well established, 
considerable additional work will be 
necessary before the implications of 
such data for either clinical or re- 
search work can be clearly seen. 


In summary, the most general con- 


clusion to be drawn from these studies 
of adult stutterers is that stutterers 
do not appear to have a particular 
personality pattern and that when 
they are compared with severely mal- 
adjusted individuals, for example, 
psychiatric patients, they do not ap- 
pear very maladjusted. When, on the 
other hand, they are compared with 
presumably normal individuals they 
do appear different, usually somewhat 
more anxious, tense and socially with- 
drawn. There appears to be little evi- 
dence to support the contention that 
adult stutterers, any more than child 
stutterers, are neurotic or severely 
maladjusted. While there is evidence 
that adult stutterers do have more 
problems than adult nonstutterers, it 
is impossible to conclude from these 
studies whether these problems were 
etiological to the development of 
stuttering or developed as a conse- 
quent to the social reaction to the 
stutterer. This same question is simi- 
larly left unanswered by the research 
in the other pathologies of speech. 
The important problem of the rela- 
tionship of personality and therapeutic 
progress remains relatively _unexam- 
ined except for three studies using 
the Rorschach. 


Evaluation of the Studies of Stut- 
tering. While a large number of in- 
vestigators have studied the person- 
ality and adjustment of stutterers and 
their parents, due to methodological 
inadequacies, such as use of unvali- 
dated instruments, small Ns and fail- 
ure to cross validate, few trustworthy 
generalizations were evident. In gen- 
eral there was some evidence to sup- 
port the conclusion that stutterers’ 
parents, while not maladjusted them- 
selves, did tend to play a role in the 
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development of stuttering. There 
tended to be no consistent evidence to 
indicate that either the child or adult 
stutterer has a consistent personality 
pattern which is different from that 
of nonstutterers. While adult stutter- 
ers did appear to have some adjust- 
ment difficulties, they were quite dif- 
ferent in this respect from severely 
maladjusted persons; the bulk of the 
evidence provided little support for 
those theorists (24, 96) who insisted 
that there is a clear-cut relationship 
between neuroses or severe malad- 
justment and stuttering. One quite 
important consideration in this area— 
the role of personality, either the 
stutterer’s or the parent’s, in thera- 
peutic work with the stutterer—has 
been relatively ignored by research 
workers. 


Summary 


The purpose of this paper was to 
survey the literature reporting some 
empirical relationships between meas- 
ured personality and the major func- 
tional disorders of speech—articulation 
disorders, delayed speech, voice dis- 
orders and stuttering. In each of these 
four areas, the published literature of 
the past 25 years was categorized 
according to parental personality and 
adjustment and according to person- 
ality and adjustment of the speech- 
disordered individual himself, first as 
a child and then as an adult. Where 
appropriate, the methodological and 
conceptual limitations of the studies 
were pointed out and suggestions for 
additional research made. In general, 
these methodological and conceptual 
limitations were so important that 
few, if any, generalizations were 
clearly suggested by these studies, em- 
phasizing the need for more and better 
research. 
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Functional Speech Disorders And Personality: 
Methodological And Theoretical Considerations 


Leonard D. Goodstein 


In the past twenty-five years there has 
been a widespread interest in the 
relationship of personality and the 
functional speech disorders. When the 
number and importance of human 
social contacts mediated by speech 
are noted, the hypothesis of a high 
positive relationship between effec- 
tive speech and effective personality 
is suggested. This hypothesis has fre- 
quently been put to empirical test, 
especially since the recent develop- 
ment of personality tests has made 
convenient measuring instruments 
readily available. 

Goodstein, in his critical review of 
the reported empirical relationships 
between measured personality and the 
major functional disorders of speech, 
concluded that, ‘In general, these 
methodological and conceptual limi- 
tations were so important that few, if 
any, generalizations were clearly sug- 
gested by these studies, emphasizing 
the need for more and better re- 
search’ (10, p. 372). Sheehan, in his 
review of the projective test research 
with stutterers (20), and Spriesters- 
bach, in his review of some of the 
research in articulation disorders and 
personality (23), have both come to 
much the same conclusion. The pur- 
pose of the present paper is to discuss 
certain methodological and theoretical 
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problems involved in personality re- 
search with individuals who have 
speech problems in the hope that such 
a discussion may be of some value to 
future investigators. 


General Methodological 
Considerations 


Statistical Considerations. The im- 
portance in experimental work of 
using adequate and proper statistical 
tests and of understanding statistical 
inference should not require discus- 
sion here. Certainly it is beyond the 
scope of this paper to discuss exten- 
sively statistical techniques, but one 
recurring statistical deficiency de- 
serves special mention, namely, the 
failure to base conclusions upon the 
statistical tests used. Bjermeland (3), 
for example, concluded that her The- 
matic Apperception Test results indi- 
cated that her functional articulatory 
children were more frustrated and 
less well adjusted than her matched 
controls. This conclusion was reached 
despite the fact that the differences in 
her obtained scores were small and 
statistically insignificant. Exploratory 
research into the areas where little is 
empirically known, such as the re- 
lationships between personality and 
speech, frequently raises concern 
about the possibility of statistically 
rejecting a true hypothesis (Type I 
error, 13, pp. 66-72). This concern, 
however, may be properly avoided by 
setting a lower level of confidence for 
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example, 10 or 20%, for the statistical 
tests rather than by ignoring the re- 
sults of such tests in drawing con- 
clusions. There is at least one other 
alternative for the experimenter and 
that is to decide in advance upon the 
absolute magnitude of the differences 
necessary to make these differences 
practically important. Then, taking 
into account the variability of the 
measures, set the sample size large 
enough to maximize the possibility of 
obtaining such differences at a reliable 
level of confidence. Large samples, 
however, have not been frequently 
used in this kind of research. Good- 
stein (10), for example, has noted 
that the median N in the published 
research with articulatory disorders 
was only 36. The smallness of the 
samples may, in part, account for the 
seeming reluctance of some investiga- 
tors to accept their own statistical 
results. 

A somewhat related problem in- 
volves the interpretation of a large 
number of tests of significance in a 
single study. Shames (/8), for exam- 
ple, ran 160 chi-square tests in his 
study relating personality test meas- 
ures to success in stuttering therapy. 
He reported 11 of the 160 tests 
yielded statistically significant results 
(p<.10), but by chance alone 16 of 
these tests should be significant. Ex- 
treme caution in the interpretation of 
such results is necessary and cross- 
validation clearly required. 

In general it would appear that 
much of the prior research has been 
invalidated or made difficult to inter- 
pret because of inadequate statistical 
procedures. Extreme care should be 
exercised in the future to avoid recur- 
rence of such methodological errors. 


Cross-Validation. Individuals with 
speech problems are quite heterogen- 


eous, coming from a wide variety of 
social and economic backgrounds, 
from different geographical locations 
and from different age groups. It is 
unlikely that any given sample used 
in a single study will adequately rep- 
resent these diverse groups. The char- 
acteristics of the particular sample 
should be specifically noted in the de- 
scription of the study and carefully 
considered in the conclusions. Over- 
generalizations, not supported by the 
obtained data, would then be less 
likely to occur. 


The importance of cross-validation 
of already reported results, with 
samples from similar and somewhat 
different populations, cannot be too 
greatly stressed. A series of such rep- 
lications in similar groups provides the 
best check on the reliability of these 
previous findings as it is unlikely that 
erroneous results in a given direction 
would repeatedly reach statistical sig- 
nificance by chance alone. The rele- 
vance of this point may be clearly 
seen in the review by Goodstein (10) 
which cited a number of results later 
unsubstantiated by replication. Cross- 
validation, using groups that differ in 
some respect from the original group, 
also provides one index of the gen- 
erality of the conclusions. Extreme 
caution should usually be exercised in 
the interpretation of experimental re- 
sults when cross-validational data are 
absent. 


The Need for Control Groups. The 
control group method for evaluating 
experimental findings has been rather 
consistently used in recent person- 
ality and speech disorder research, 
although earlier investigators fre- 
quently failed to take such precau- 
tions. A more difficult problem con- 
cerns the nature of the control group 
and the comparability of the control 
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and experimental groups. Johnson 
(11), Spriestersbach (22) and Dahl- 
strom and Craven (5) each compared 
the stutterers’ personality test results 
with those obtained from normal con- 
ols and psychiatric patients. These 
investigators concluded that the stut- 
terers, although they did show some 
signs of social maladjustment, resem- 
bled the normals more than they did 
the patients. The conclusions of these 
investigators would, almost certainly, 
have been different had they made 
only one of these comparisons. Other 
investigators have used only normally 
speaking individuals matched to the 
speech-handicapped group on the 
basis of such considerations as age, sex 
and education, while others have used 
siblings of the speech handicapped. 
It should be clear that the results of 
such investigations must always be 
interpreted in terms of the control 
group used and that adjustment and 
personality are, at least in this sense, 
relative terms. 

Frequently the test norms supplied 
by the test authors, rather than norms 
obtained from any carefully matched 
control group, have been used as a 
basis of comparison. This is a danger- 
ous procedure as it assumes that the 
test standardization group constitutes 
an adequate control sample for the 
current research and this is not always 
the case. For example, Darley (6), 
on the Rogers Test of Personality 
Adjustment, found no significant dif- 
ferences between his stutterers and 
controls but the scores of both groups 
would indicate a serious degree of 
social maladjustment. Darley’s selec- 
tion of his control cases was such 
that these controls should have 
been fairly typical, normally-adjusted 
youngsters and, further, none of his 
other control data tended to support 


this finding of maladjustment. This 
result can be more easily explained in 
terms of inadequate test norms or 
changes in the test with time. In any 
event, the important point is that 
using the test norms as the only con- 
trol Darley might have interpreted 
his stutterers’ results quite differently. 

It has been frequently noted (16, 
17) that speech handicaps, especially 
stuttering, are more common in males 
than in females. On the other hand, 
it also has been frequently noted (2, 
pp. 478-482) that females give more 
neurotic or maladjusted responses to 
personality tests than males, probably 
because of subtle social factors which 
tend to permit admission of such 
‘weakness’ in females. These two 
findings would suggest that sex is an 
important factor to consider in the 
composition of an adequate control 
group and that the number of males 
and females should be equated or pro- 
portional in the experimental and con- 
trol groups. 

The necessity for an adequate con- 
trol group in studies of the effective- 
ness of therapy should not be over- 
looked, particularly when personality 
tests constitute one of the criterion 
measures. The psychotherapy litera- 
ture contains a number of examples 
(8, 24) of significant personality test 
score changes in the direction of 
better adjustment for the untreated 
control group as well as for the 
treated experimental group. Studies in 
both speech therapy and psycho- 
therapy must utilize an adequate, un- 
treated control group for an effective 
evaluation of the results of therapy. 


The Measurement of 
Personality and Adjustment 


The problem of how the personal- 
ity and adjustment of the speech hand- 
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icapped are assessed is a crucial one 
for both research and clinical work. 
Writers on personality measurement 
(1, 9) essentially agree that the char- 
acteristics of a good personality test 
include validity, reliability, objectiv- 
ity and adequate standardization. 
These writers, as well as the Buros 
collection of test reviews (4), have 
generally indicated that most of the 
widely used measures of personality 
fall short of meeting all of these char- 
acteristics of a good test, particularly 
the requirement of validity. Ration- 
ally-derived personality inventories, 
those tests on which the selection and 
scoring of items have been determined 
by so-called expert judgment (Bell 
Adjustment Inventory, Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory, California Test 
of Personality), have been widely and 
severely criticized (1, pp. 93-100; 4; 
9, pp. 180-183) as lacking validity. 
On the other hand, empirically-de- 
rived instruments such as the Minne- 
sota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 
tory and the New California Person- 
ality Inventory, for which the selec- 
tion and scoring of items have been 
empirically determined by the use of 
independently established criterion 
groups (14), have produced more 
promising results (1, pp. 121-124; 4; 
9, pp. 241-243). Validity studies with 
projective techniques such as the 
Rorschach and the Thematic Apper- 
ception. Test have yielded confused 
and contradictory results suggesting 
that studies using such tests must be 
interpreted with caution (J, pp. 162- 
171; 4; 9, pp. 352-369). It would be 
an unwarranted assumption, at least 
at present, to regard these projective 
tests as generally validated measures 
of personality, suitable for uncritical 
use ‘as Criterion variables. 


The choice of a personality test for 
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experimental use is a crucial decision 
and the investigator should carefully 
evaluate his choice as to its appropri- 
ateness and acceptability. The criteria 
of a good test noted above as well as 
the published evaluations (4) should 
be used in this choice and the limita- 
tions of the test should be considered 
in the conclusions as well as noted in 
the description of the study. 

The investigator in the area of per- 
sonality and speech also should guard 
against the possibility of contamina- 
tion in his study. Many techniques of 
personality measurement, such as pro- 
jective tests and interviews, involve 
the direct observation of the oral be- 
havior of the subject. The individual 
with speech problems is placed at a 
particular disadvantage in such a pro- 
cedure and his difficulties are fre- 
quently magnified by the necessity for 
oral productivity. In any event, these 
procedures permit the tester or inter- 
viewer to identify the speech-handi- 
capped individual as such and this 
knowledge may tend to maximize 
experimenter bias, for example, syste- 
matic tendencies to judge those who 
are thus handicapped as less well ad- 
justed than those who are not. Much 
the same criticism can be made of 
teachers’ and parents’ ratings of the 
adjustment of the child with speech 
problems (12). More reliance can 
generally be placed upon those studies 
in which such contamination is not 
possible. 


Theoretical Considerations 


Studies of the relationship between 
speech handicaps and_ personality 
raise the important question of 
whether the obtained personality dif- 
ferences are the cause of the handicap 
or its result. As Sanford noted, ‘There 
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is sometimes doubt as to the direction 
of the influence involved in the rela- 
tion of adjustment to disorders of 
speech, but that the relation is there 
is Clear’ (15, p. 171). Generally in 
dealing with. individuals with a long 
history of speech disorders where 
many interactive forces have been 
operating, it is impossible to distin- 
guish cause and effect. 

It may be noted that longitudinal 
studies could provide some evidence 
on this point. If it were possible to 
obtain personality measures prior to 
the development of a speech prob- 
lem and then again subsequent to its 
development, some partial answer to 
this question would be provided. Un- 
fortunately, speech problems have 
their origins in childhood before per- 
sonality can be adequately measured, 
at least with currently available instru- 
ments. In a less clear-cut fashion, the 
changes in personality following suc- 
cessful speech therapy may shed some 
light on this problem. 


In general, the importance of age 
as a factor in the relationship between 
speech disorders and personality has 
been relatively ignored. Obviously the 
implications for personality and ad- 
justment of an articulatory problem 
in a five-year-old are different from 
those in a young adult. Longitudinal 
studies, despite their difficulties and 
limitations, will provide valuable in- 
formation about the change in person- 
ality over time in individuals with 
speech disorders. The factor of age 
should provide an important area for 
future study, both longitudinally and 
cross-sectionally. 


It is obvious that speech disorders, 
like all other obvious anomolies, have 
a social stimulus value, and the result- 


ant personality of the handicapped 
individual is partially formed by the 


responses of others to the handicap. 
Between-groups comparisons which 
demonstrate only that individual with 
speech problems differ from normal 
speaking persons yield little informa- 
tion about the operation or relative 
importance of the social and psycho- 
logical factors which underlie these 
differences. While comparisons of the 
speech-handicapped with adequate 
controls represents good research 
methodology, such comparisons seem 
to contribute little to any theoretical 
understanding of speech handicaps. 
That speakers with speech problems 
and normal speakers are different is 
immediately obvious and additional 
studies of these differences should add 
to an understanding of the theoretical 
implications of these differences. 
Those studies which have attempted 
to deal with more basic dimensions 
of personality having some theoreti- 
cal basis, such as level of aspiration 
(21), would appear more fruitful at 
this stage of knowledge than those 
studies which simply show differ- 
ences between easily distinguishable 
groups. Of potentially great useful- 
ness are those studies which have 
utilized within-groups comparisons on 
the basis of such considerations as the 
level of severity (5) and the type of 
speech problem (7) and, more im- 
portantly, the individual’s responsive- 
ness to remedial treatment (19). Since 
there are more candidates for speech 
therapy than therapists to treat them, 
some selection of good treatment risks 
would appear to be a most desirable 
development. Since the results of 
treatability studies are only sugges- 
tive and provocative, much additional 
work is required before the findings 
should be applied in the clinic. Cer- 
tainly research directed at such prob- 
lems is more likely to pay dividends 
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than most of the previously reported 
studies. 


Summary 


Systematic reviews of the empirical 
relationships between speech disorders 
and personality have been critical of 
the methodological inadequacies and 
theoretical limitations of research in 
this area. The present paper has sur- 
veyed some of these inadequacies and 
limitations, including statistical con- 
siderations, the requirements of sam- 
ple size, the necessity for control 
groups and the problem of cross-vali- 
dation. The problems involved in per- 
sonality assessment were discussed 
and some suggestions for future re- 
search, especially within-group com- 
parisons and longitudinal measure- 
ment, were made. 
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Articulation And Nasality 


In Cleft Palate Speakers 


Rolland J. Van Hattum 


Individuals with clefts of the palate 
typically present two basic speech 
problems—defective articulation and 
poor voice quality. The present study 
is an outgrowth of the clinical obser- 
vation, supported by some research, 
that listener judgments of hyperna- 
sality in cleft palate speakers are 
influenced by the speakers’ misarticu- 
lation. 

In an unpublished study conducted 
at the Pennsylvania State University 
in 1953, McDonald and Van Hattum 
had 10 judges listen to a recorded 
sample of a standard passage read 
by five speakers and then rate degree 
of nasality on a five-point scale (zero 
representing the absence of nasality 
and four representing extreme nasal- 
ity). Four of the five speakers were 
cleft palate subjects whom the in- 
vestigators considered to have nasal 
voice quality because isolated vowels 
phonated by them were judged to be 
hypernasal. The fifth speaker, un- 
known to the judges, presented a 
severe articulation problem with no 
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oral pathology; the investigators did 
not consider the voice of this speaker 
to have an abnormal degree of nasality 
on the basis of their judgments of the 
production of isolated vowels. The 
judges, all of whom were graduate 
students experienced in listening to 
voice quality and to cleft palate 
speech, without exception rated the 
articulatory-defective subject as being 
more nasal than the cleft palate sub- 
jects. 


The purpose of the present study 
was to test the hypothesis that there 
is a relationship between judgments 
of articulatory ability and judgments 
of nasality in the speech of cleft palate 
subjects. In other words it was hy- 
pothesized that, given two cleft palate 
subjects with similar anatomical de- 
fects and similar degrees of nasality 
on their isolated vowels, the subject 
with the better articulation would be 
likely to be judged as having less 
nasality than the subject with poorer 
articulation. 


Procedure 


Materials were prepared for test- 
ing (a) articulation in connected 
speech, (b) nasality in connected 
speech, (c) articulation of conson- 
ants in syllables and (d) nasality of 
isolated vowels. 


To obtain the measures of articula- 
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tion and nasality in connected speech, 
10 sentences, each short enough to be 
spoken on a single breath, were con- 
structed from familiar words. The 
sentences included the various pho- 
nemes in approximately the same pro- 
portion in which they are reported 
to occur in American English by 
Dewey (J) and Voelker (2). 

The consonants in the 10 sentences 
were Classified with regard to position 
as initial, medial and final. Because 
of lack of agreement on the part of 
authorities in the field, it was arbi- 
trarily decided to consider consonants 
occurring at the beginning of a sen- 
tence as initial, consonants occurring 
at the end of the sentence as final and 
all other consonants as medial. 

The material to be used for ob- 
taining a measure of the articulation 
of consonants in syllables (syllable 
articulation) consisted of combina- 
tions of the consonants with the 
vowel [a] in order to give each con- 
sonant a controlled environment. The 
three positions were maintained in 
the measure of syllable articulation. 
If [d], for example, occurred in the 
initial position in one of the sentences, 
it was produced in the syllable [da] 
in the measure of syllable articulation; 
if in the medial position, it was pro- 
duced as [ada] ; and if in the final 
position, it was produced as [ad]. 
Each consonant was produced as 
frequently as it occurred in the sen- 
tences. 

Each vowel or diphthong was 
phonated in isolation as frequently as 
it occurred in the sentences. In order 
to simplify terminology, the ex- 
pression ‘isolated vowels’ will be used 
to include both vowels and diph- 
thongs produced in isolation. 

Each subject produced 10 sentences, 
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51 vowels and 73 consonants. Twenty 
subjects (11 males and nine females) 
recorded these materials at their 
habitual pitch levels. Special instru- 
mentation was employed for the pur- 
pose of holding intensity and dura- 
tion constant. All subjects had clefts 
of the palate; 13 of them also had 
lip involvement. Eight had surgically 
repaired palates while the palates of 
12 were prosthetically restored. The 
subjects ranged in age from 12 to 35 
years with a mean age of 20 years. 
The amount of prior individual speech 
therapy ranged from none for two 
subjects to 240 hours for one subject. 
All were within the normal range of 
intelligence and none had a hearing 
problem which was judged to con- 
tribute to the voice quality or artic- 
ulatory problems. 

Three listeners were selected from 
a group of nine graduate students in 
clinical speech. The recordings for 
10 subjects were selected at random 
and were presented twice to the nine 
students. The three whose ratings of 
nasality and judgments of accuracy 
of consonant production were most 
reliable, according to agreement with 
self and with the group, were selected 
to do the final rating and judging. 
They heard the recorded speech 
samples, as produced by the 20 sub- 
jects, as often as they wished in order 
to complete the experimental task. 
Nasality of the vowels and in the sen- 
tences was rated on a seven-point 
scale, zero representing the absence 
of nasality and six representing ex- 
treme nasality. The listeners also 
judged the accuracy of production of 
consonants in syllables and in sen- 
tences, indicating whether each sound 
was produced correctly or incor- 
rectly. 
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Taste 1. Correlation coefficients estimating relationships among several measures of speech 


for 20 cleft palate subjects. 
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The first 20 sentences were repeated 
at the end of the judging session so 
that the reliability of the judges 
could be determined. With regard to 
judgment-rejudgment of nasality, a 
coefficient of correlation of .91 was 
obtained; for the two sets of articu- 
lation scores, a coefficient of correla- 
tion of .84 was obtained. 


Results 


For each of twenty subjects there 
were four measures: (a) sentence na- 
sality, (b) nasality on vowels, (c) 
sentence articulation and (d) syllable 
articulation. Each measure was the 
average for the three listeners. Each 
of the four measures was compared 
with each of the other three measures 
by means of Pearson’s correlation 
procedure. A negative correlation be- 
tween measures of nasality and of 
articulation indicates a relationship 
between severity of nasality and ac- 
curacy of articulation. Table 1 pre- 
sents the obtained coefficients. 

The measures of accuracy of artic- 
ulation in syllables and in sentences 
were significantly related, as indi- 
cated by the obtained r of .75. The 
common variance between the two 


sets of measures, however, is only 
56% (7? =.56). For the subjects in 
this study considerable error would 
thus be introduced if articulatory 
ability in connected speech were to 
be predicted by the results of testing 
sounds in syllables or single words. 

The ratings of nasality on isolated 
vowels and ratings of nasality in the 
sentences containing these vowels 
were also significantly related. The 
magnitude of the obtained 7 of .48 
would, however, definitely contra- 
indicate predicting one measure from 
the other for clinical purposes. For 
research purposes, also, it is quite evi- 
dent that one of these measures can- 
not be substituted for the other. 

The severity of nasality in sentences 
and the accuracy of articulation in 
sentences, as judged by the listeners, 
were significantly related, the ob- 
tained correlation coefficient being 
—.64. A similar relationship, as indi- 
cated by a correlation coefficient of 
—.67, was found between measures 
of accuracy of articulation in syl- 
lables and measures of nasality in 
sentences. 

Any relationship between either 
of the two sets of measures of ac- 
curacy of consonant production and 
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the set of measures of severity of 
nasality on isolated vowels was ap- 
parently a chance relationship. The 
obtained coefficients were .07 and .01. 
These results thus provide no evi- 
dence that there is any relationship 
between ratings of severity of nasal- 
ity and judgments of accuracy of con- 
sonant articulation when the effect 
of one upon the other is minimized. 
It was not possible to present to the 
judges examples of consonant articula- 
tion without combining the conson- 
ants with vowels; combining the con- 
sonants in the standard way with the 
vowel [a], however, apparently did 
not result in any effect from nasality 
in the vowel upon judgments of ac- 
curacy of consonant articulation. 

Measures of individual subject per- 
formances on the four speech meas- 
ures were evaluated in terms of the 
hypothesis which states in effect that 
two subjects with similar degrees of 
nasality on isolated vowels are likely 
to differ in the degree of nasality per- 
ceived in their connected speech if 
their articulatory ability differs. To 
provide for making the comparisons, 
each subject’s scores on the four meas- 
ures were converted to standard 
scores. 

Seven subjects judged to have good 
articulation were judged to have less 
nasality in the sentences than on the 
isolated vowels; nine subjects judged 
to have poorer articulation were 
judged to have more nasality in the 
sentences than on the isolated vowels. 
On the other hand, two subjects 
judged to have poorer articulation 
were judged to have less nasality in 
the sentences than on the isolated 
vowels; the two remaining subjects 
gave indeterminate performances 
which were analyzed and _ similarly 
interpreted as leading to rejection of 
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the hypothesis. Thus the data for 16 
of the subjects provided evidence to 
support the hypothesis. It seems es- 
pecially significant that none of the 
subjects judged to have better artic- 
ulation was judged to have more 
nasality in the sentences than on the 
vowels. 


Summary 


The purpose of this study was to 
test the hypothesis that there is a 
relationship between judgments of 
articulatory ability and judgments of 
degree of nasality in the speech of 
cleft palate subjects. 

Ten sentences were constructed 
which contained phonetic elements in 
approximately the same proportion in 
which they are reported to occur in 
American English. The vowels and 
consonants were tabulated to deter- 
mine their frequency of occurrence 
and, in the case of the consonants, 
their position (initial, medial or final). 
Their frequencies and positions were 
maintained in isolated productions of 
the vowels and productions of the 
consonants in syllables in combination 
with the vowel [a]. 

Twenty subjects with repaired or 
prosthetically restored clefts of the 
palate recorded the sentences, vowels 
and syllables which were judged by 
three listeners both for accuracy of 
production of the consonants in the 
sentences and in the syllables and 
for the degree of nasality on the iso- 
lated vowels and in the sentences. 
Coefficients of correlation were com- 
puted to estimate the relationships 
among the measures. 

The following conclusions with 
respect to cleft palate speech seem 
warranted: (a) Judgments of accu- 
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racy of articulation and degree of 
nasality appear to be independent 
when the influence of articulation and 
nasality on each other is minimized. 
(b) Judgments of degree of nasality 
in connected speech tend to vary 
with judgments of nasality on isolated 
vowels. The relationship is not strong 
enough for one measure to be useful 
in predicting the other. (c) Judg- 
ments of degree of nasality tend to 
vary with judgments of the accuracy 
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of articulation, judgments of superi- 
ority of articulation tending to be 
associated with judgments of less 
nasality. 
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